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rHERE ARE various substances that the body needs 
if it is to remain healthy. High up in the list are 
the vitamins A and D, the ‘anti-infective’ and 
‘sunshine’ vitamins. 
us got sufficient of these in our ordinary meals, 
but wartime diets tend to reduce the vitamin value 


of our food. 


LIQUID —per phial-—enough for 16 days 2/. 


For years the medical profession has prescribed 
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winter infections because it provides an extra 
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KUALA LUMPUR: THE HEART OF MALAYA AND CAPITAL OF SELANGOR. | 

























THE FEDERAL SECRETARIAT, KUALA LUMPUR: PART OF THE GOVERNMENT OFFICES, 


2 DESIGNED IN MOORISH STYLE BY COLONEL A. B, HUBBACK, AT ONE TIME O.C, OF THE 
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? THE MOSQUE AT KUALA LUMPUR: SITUATED ON THE BANK OF A BROAD RIVER AND 


MALAY STATES VOLUNTEER RIFLES. 








HALF-HIDDEN BY STATELY PALM-TREES, THIS HOLY PLACE PLAYS A PROMINENT PART 
IN THE DAILY LIFE OF THE CITY. 








| THE VICTORIA INSTITUTION : GREAT ATTENTION HAS BEEN GIVEN TO EDUCATION IN THE FEDERATED 
MALAY STATES SINCE 1816, WHEN PENANG FREE SCHOOL WAS OPENED. SPORT IS ALSO ENCOURAGED 
IN EVERY INSTITUTION. 
{ 











THE RAILWAY STATION: A BROAD AVENUE LEADS UP TO THIS ORNATE | 
STATION, FACING WHICH ARE THE OFFICES OF THE F.M.S. RAILWAYS. 
KUALA LUMPUR IS THE RAILWAY CENTRE OF MALAYA, 























MODERN HOUSES BESIDE THE RIVER: THERE 18 A GREAT CHARM ABOUT KUALA LUMPUR, WITH THE GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS : A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SEAT OF GOVERN- 
1TS MIXTURE OF PRETTY BUNGALOWS, CHINESE MANSIONS AND SEVERELY MODERN BUILDINGS. MENT, WITH ITS ROSE-RED BRICK FACADE CROWNED BY A HIGH CLOCK- 
THE WINDING RIVER IS PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE. TOWER. THE MOORISH STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE IS NOTABLE. 





Kuala Lumpur is the railway centre of Malaya, and, in addition, the seat of Govern- Moorish style, are particularly striking. For administrative purposes, Selangor is 


ment. It is, in fact, the very heart of Malaya, and its importance is obvious to the divided into six districts: Kuala Lumpur, in which the capital is situated; Ulu Selangor 
Japanese invader. It is an unusually charming town, this federal capital of the a mining district: Kuala Selangor, agricultural; Ulu Langat, mining and agricultural! : 
Malay States, with its winding, tree-fringed roads and its pretty bungalows and Kuala Langat, agricultural ; and Klang, the only port of the State. The main trunk 
imposing mansions contrasting pleasantly with the teeming business centre. Of the line of the Federated Malay States railways passes through Selangor, and a branch 
many fine buildings, the Government offices, designed by Colonel Hubback in the line connects Kuala Lumpur with Port Swettenham on Klang Straits. 
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OUR PROGRESS IN LIBYA: CAPTURED BARDIA: HALFAYA PASS. 


LOOKING DOWN FROM HALFAYA (HELLFIRE) PASS INTO THE DEEP, RUGGED WADIS 3 3 ANOTHER VIEW OF HALFAYA PASS FROM BELOW. THE ROAD RISES IN KEEN CURVES 
TOWARDS SOLLUM, THE LAST STRONGHOLD IN LIBYA IN ENEMY HANDS. FS FROM THE SEA, AND CONTINUES ALONG THE HIGH PLAIN. 


NCE in Italian hands, 
then in British, and 

later under German com- 
mand; Bardia has now been 
taken again by the Imperial 
forces. Its recent occupa- 
tion was historic inasmuch 
as Major-General Schmidt 
was the first German com- 
mander to surrender in the 
present conflict. Before 
surrendering Bardia, how- 
ever, Schmidt ordered the 
destruction of the town, 
and his order was carried 
out with Teutonic thorough- 
ness. At Halfaya Pass, 
General Rommel’s forces 
have provided a_ tough 
pocket of resistance in this 
last Axis outpost on the 
Egyptian frontier, and its 
subjugation had to wait its 
turn while General Auchin- 
leck’s forces pursued 
Rommel’s army westward. 
With the fall of Sollum, at 
the foot of Halfaya Pass, 
the capture of this last 
enemy pocket in Libya was 
facilitated. There were 
reported to be about 7500 
Germans and Italians dug 
in there, who for months 
were building concrete dug- 
outs and gun emplacements 
in the cave-pitted sides of 
the pass. On January 5, 
flying through low rain- 
clouds, wave after wave of 
British and Free French 
bombers attacked the 
garrison. It was believed 
that they were short of 
supplies, although with 

reserves of rain-water. 


R.A.F. BOMBS BURSTING ON A LIBYAN AMMUNITION DUMP. EACH DOT IS A BOMB DUMP HIDDEN BY CAMEL THORN. 


THESE TWO PFHOTO- 
GRAPHS REPRESENT 
BARDIA. ({ LPT) THE 
TOWN SEEN FROM 
THE AIR, WHEN 
UNDER ITALIAN OCCU- 
PATION. (RIGaNr) A 
CLOSER VIEW OF THE 
TOWN TAKEN DURING 
THE FORMER BRITISH 
OCCUPATION. IT WAS 
Lerr A SHAMBLES 
BY GEN. SCHMIDT. 
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THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: CORREGIDOR, THE ISLAND FORTRESS, AND MANILA. 





CORREGIDOR FORTRESS, ON AN ISLAND COMMANDING MANILA BAY: A VIEW OF THE A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THREE-MILE LONG CORREGIDOR ISLAND, WHICH 
HOSPITAL AND BARRACKS. IT IS HONEYCOMBED WITH UNDERGROUND DEFENCES. STRADDLES THE MIDDLE OF THE TWELVE-MILE ENTRANCE TO MANILA BAY. 


PASIG RIVER, WHICH RUNS THROUGH MANILA, AT ITS ENTRANCE TO THE BAY. THE ANCIENT WALLED CITY, SEVERELY BOMBED BY THE 
JAPANESE, 1S ON THE LEFT. ON THE RIGHT ARE SHIPPING WHARVES, WAREHOUSES AND COMMERCIAL HOUSES. 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF MANILA, LOOKING TOWARDS THE BAY, GIVING SOME IDEA MANILA’S WATERFRONT, ONCE MUD FLATS, NOW ADORNED WITH CLUBS, HOTELS 


OF THE CAPITAL WITH ITS 650,000 INHABITANTS. AND GOVERNMENT OFFICES. IN THE CENTRE, MANILA HOTEL. 


On January 1 General MacArthur, after brilliant defence actions over three weeks, Filipinos. Its green forest trees conceal mortars, big-gun emplacements, anti- 
evacuated Manila, after destroying all military works, and continued his defence aircraft batteries and mouths to secret tunnels. Underground it has huge living 
north of the capital, based on Corregidor Island. American and Philippine troops accommodation, stores of fuel, food, water and munitions. Other islet forts 
holding strong positions withstood heavy attacks, and Japanese bombing raids on adjacent are Fort Hughes, with coastal artillery and A.-A. guns, Fort Drum and 
Corregidor Island, with its stronghold, Fort Mills, at the entrance to Manila Bay, Fort Frank, mounting coastal artillery. Corregidor, considered impregnable, has 
were severely punished. Corregidor, a three-mile-long island, in appearance a been called (and not without good reason) the Gibraltar of the East, the symbol 
sleepy, tree-clad rock, has a military population of 8000 American and selected of America’s strength in Asiatic waters. 
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HEN in 1919, after demobilisation, I went up 
to Oxford, I chose military history as my 
special subject in the modern history honours school. 
It was a quaint choice, and one which few of my con- 
temporaries made. Oxford at the time was full of 
youthful majors, colonels, and even brigadier-generals— 
my next-door neighbour on my stair, and best friend, 
had achieved that last exalted rank before he was 
twenty-four—and they could scarcely be expected, 
after winning the ‘‘ War to end War,” to make the 
now antiquarian subject of military history the focus 
of their studies. It seemed too useless. But it 
suited me, partly because it had 
been my boyhood’s hobby, and the 
only subject I had ever read 
seriously, and partly because it 
seemed a placid relaxation after 
the real war. For I found that 
military science, as taught at the 
University, bore little resemblance 
to the vulgar hurly-burly in which 
I and my companions had been 
lately engaged. It was taught by 
a gentle and erudite professor with - 
a white beard, who rightly regarded 
our recent activities as unorthodox 
and unedifying, and was interested 
in no war later than that of 1866 
—the last occasion, it would seem, 
in which the military art had been 
properly practised. The class which 
assembled round this elderly scholar 
was exceedingly small, and, save 
for myself and a minute Japanese— 
who seemed determined to know all 
there was to be known, and is 
possibly now in General Tojo’s Cab- 
inet—was only too plainly there for 
a rest-cure. It did little or nothing 
but sleep. 


The foundation of our studies 
was a work in three volumes called 
“On War,” written by an early 
nineteenth-century German general 
of the name of Clausewitz. I cannot 
say I enjoyed the book : indeed, its 
perusal left me with a dislike of the 
Teuton mentality which the war 
itself had failed to evoke in my 
very uncombative mind. It was 
both excessively dull and excessively 
provoking. For the fellow was all 
the time obviously and _ logically 
right, and yet equally obviously 
wrong. Though his reasoning was 
admirable, his conclusions were 
deplorable and—thinking them 
over—altogether falsified by those 
we had so recently experienced in 
action. If ever a people prior to MIDDLE EAST, 
for war on Clausewitz’s principles, 
it was Kaiser William's Germany. 
If ever a great people had on those 
same principles been disqualified for 
victory, it was the careless, pleasure- 
loving amateurs of Edward VII.’s 
and George V.’s Britain. Yet Germany had lost the 
war and Britain had played the leading and decisive 
part in winning it. Something was plainiy wrong 
with Clausewitz’s premises. 


The curious thing is that the German people 
those professional and thrice-avowed students of 
war—did not see it. On the contrary, they seem to 
have argued: “ The reason why we did not win the 
great war of 1914-18 was not because we based our 
national policy and conduct on the teaching of 
Clausewitz and his kind, but because we did not 
model them sufficiently closely on that teaching. 
Next time we shall have to follow him still more 
carefully, and then we shall win.’’ This, at any rate, 
is what they proceeded to do: Hitler's totalitarian 
State and Blitzkrieg are only the Clausewitzian ideals 
stated in their final and most perfect form. Yet they 
look no more like achieving final victory than they 
did in 1918. Nazi Germany will fail in its resort to 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 
arms just as Imperial Germany failed, and for the 
same reason. For its philosophy of war is based on a 


profound human misconception. It is set out in all 
its devastating stupidity in Clausewitz. 


Clausewitz’s thesis is that war is a political instru- 
ment: an integral part of the continuing life of a 
nation rather than an independent and incidental 
activity. In this he is perfectly correct. The whole 
nation, past and present—and one might almost say 
future—takes part in it, and the greater and more 
universal the degree of its participation, the greater 





DECIDING THE NEXT R.A.F. MOVE: AIR MARSHAL TEDDER, AIR OFFICER COMMANDING-IN-CHIEF, 


WHOSE AWARD OF THE K.C.B. (MILITARY DIVISION) WAS ANNOUNCED IN THE 
1914 had been fortified and prepared NEW YEAR HONOURS, CONFERRING WITH AIR VICE-MARSHAL DRUMMOND (ACTING AIR MARSHAL), 


DEPUTY A.O.C.-IN-C. 


It is a matter of general knowledee that the present battle of Libya owes its success, 

wonderful work done by the R.A.F. under the inspired leadership of Air Marshal Tedder. 

force of the latest types of bomber and fighter aircraft in the Middle East Command, coming from both Britain 

and the United States, the Axis Powers have now 

who was Deputy C.-in-C. R.A.F., Middle East, under Sir Arthur Longmore, took over from that officer in 
June 1941, and has more than deserved the new honour conferred upon him. 


the probability of victory. This also is true. But 
where Clausewitz reveals his astonishing obtuseness 
is in his failure to see that the military qualities he 
wishes to evoke in such fullness from his countrymen 
are inherently founded on certain unchanging moral 
laws from which men and nations alike derive their 
strength and enduring vitality. It is true that he 
cites moral powers as being among the factors that 
make for victory: imponderables as essential to 
success as military efficiency, scientific armament, 
and strategic skill. He defines these as ‘ the talents 
of the commanders,”’ ‘the military virtue of the 
army,’ and “ its national feeling.’ He never stops 
to consider the underlying spiritual forces on which 
all three are based. For it never occurred to him, or 
seems to have occurred to his sheeplike countrymen 
since, that there are any such forces. 


The magnitude of Clausewitz's blindness is summed 
up in a single phrase of one of his pupils, the Prussian 


ae BOOK, | 


in great part, to the 
With an ever-increasing 


lost air supremacy on this battlefront. 
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Field-Marshal, Von der Goltz. ‘* The statesman who, 
knowing his instrument to be ready and seeing war 
inevitable, hesitates to strike first is guilty of a crime 
against his country.’’ But what, one asks, recalling 
August 1914, if the blow outrages the moral con- 
science of mankind and rouses in one’s opponents 
spiritual forces stronger and more tenacious than 
the “will to victory ’”’ of one’s own people? For 
this is precisely what the practise of Von der Goltz’s 
text achieved when the German General Staff marched 
into Belgium in defiance of treaty obligations and 
every human decency, and the result was not the 
triumph of their country, but its 
eclipse. Imperial Germany was in- 
deed stabbed in the back, as Hitler 
has said, but not, as he maintains, 
by Jews, profiteers and socialists in 
1918, but by German junker states- 
men and generals in 1914. It is not 
the first impact of a blow which 
decides wars, as Clausewitz would be 
the first to admit, but the last. It 
is not the United States of America 
which will ultimately suffer most 
from the Japanese treachery at 
Pearl Harbour, but the people of 
Japan. It is not Poland and Nor- 
way and Holland and Belgium and 
Russia which will be the final victims 
of Hitler's conceptions of Blitzkrieg, 
but the people of Germany. But, 
I daresay, if the latter learn this 
simple lesson at last from their 
doubly repeated experience, their 
grandchildren will pronounce the 
price—bitter and painful as it will 
have been—worth the paying. For 
there is no more important lesson 
for a nation to learn. It is worth 
all the conquests and wealth in the 
world. It is just because the British 
people long ago learnt it—or per- 
haps it would be truer to say 
never altogether forgot it— that the 
history of Britain has been on 
the whole so fortunate 


tee 


This conclusion is not the result 
of abstract moral platitudinising, 
or of wishful thinking. It is based 
entirely on observed and recorded 
experience. The evidence of history 
is unmistakable. J have for long 
been making a study of a book of 
the causes which contributed to our 
victory in the great wars against 
Revolutionary France and Napoleon 

a world struggle in its strategi 
and political outlines, its extent and 
dynamic character not’ wholly 
dissimilar to that in which we are 
engaged to-day And the more 
closely I examined these causes, and 
the detailed course of those twenty 
two years of war, the more irresistibly 


Air Marshal Tedder, was I forced to the inescapable 


Britain emerged vic- 
against a 


truth that 
torious from a_ duel 
people with twice its population, more than twice 
its initial fanaticism and resources, and commanded 
by the greatest military strategist and tactician of 
all times, not because its people were inherently 
braver or more warlike or its leaders more sagacious 
and daring—which at first they most certainly were 
not—-but because they were the more consistently 
upheld by moral forces whose laws, for all their 
material and lesser mistakes, they continued with 
increasing fidelity to honour. At various stages in the 
struggle both combatants deviated from those laws and 
suffered accordingly. But whereas the French leader 
finally deviated from them wholly, the British people 
and their leaders never did so, but sooner or later returned 
to them with increased knowledge and assurance of 
their working. The victories of Trafalgar, Vittoria and 
Waterloo were more than technical naval and military 
successes. They were the moral fruits of many years 
examples of the vindication of those unchanging laws 
to which all terrestrial affairs are ultimately subject 
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With the outbreak of war in the East Indies has come sure proof of the courage 
and fighting skill of our Dutch allies. in the inspiring words of the Prime 
Minister when speaking at Ottawa, ‘‘ The Dutch nation are defending their 
Empire with dogged courage and tenacity by land and sea and in the ‘air. 
Their submarines are inflicting a heavy daily toll upon the Japanese robbers, 


by MALAY 
‘o> . PENINSULA | 


GALLANT DEFENDERS OF THE NETHERLANDS 


DUTCH WARSHIPS AND AIRCRAFT MAKE 


DUTCH EAST INDIES. 


AIR STRENGTH OF HOLLAND: 
AN IMPRESSIVE SPECTACLE OFF JAVA, 


SEA AND 


SOUTH CHINA SEA 


Jig 


¥ 


—_ ~ ~ 


A PICTORIAL MAP OF THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES, SHOWING THE WIDE, WEALTHY AND 


A DUTCH ANTI-TANK GUN ON THE MOVE IN THE EAST INDIES: A MOBILE UNIT MAKING 
USE OF A CATERPILLAR TRACTOR. 7 


| 


who have come across the seas to steal the wealth of the East Indies and 
ravish and exploit its fertility and its civilisation." Great indeed is the wealth 
of the Dutch East Indies, but no greater than the resolution of a great people 
to defend their Empire at all costs against all hazards. The Dutch possessions 
in the Indian Ocean are spread out over some 2700 miles and include Sumatra, 
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‘THE STOUT-HEARTED DUTCH.” 
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‘THY AND (IN WARTIME) STRATEGICALLY IMPORTANT TERRITORIES RULED OVER BY QUEEN WILHELMINA. OF THE COMMANDOS: MEMBERS 
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A. W. L. 
AND VICE-ADMIRAL ¢ E 1 


TJARDA VAN STARKENBORGH STACHOUWER, 
HELFRICH, 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


b. MIS EXCELLENCY 
, DUTCH EAST INDIES, 


P OF THE 
a. 





Java, Borneo, Celebes and other isles. In these and other possessions are found great 
mineral wealth, oil and rubber. Australian and Dutch interests are closely allied in 
the Pacific and a recent report from Canberra, referring to details of a new Pacific 
defence plan, explicitly states that full recognition is understood to have been 
given to the strategic importance of the Dutch East Indies. Not a shadow of 


doubt exists that the fighting forces of the Netherlands will continue to acquit 
themselves valorously and play an important part in the A, B, C, D alliance 
against the aggressor; Great Britain, the United States and China are fortunate 
to have fighting with them such an ally as the Dutch, “ who still stand forth 
as strong, living partners in the struggle.” 
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“BY THEIR WORKS.” 


OST books about Early Art are very specialised, 
and assume a previous knowledge which the 
‘“‘ general reader ’’ does not possess. Here is a book 
about it which, in 
a phrase which is 
on the jacket and 
does not greatly 
appeal to me, is 
‘‘ briefed for busy 
people.” Mr. 
Phelps Clawson, 
who is Curator of 
Anthropology at 
the Museum of 
Science in Buffalo, 
New York, has had 
the novel idea of 
taking the posses- 
sions of his promis- 
ing and expanding 
local museum as 
the basis for an 
introduction to 
the early artistic 
creations of man- 
kind quite literally 
from ‘China to 
Peru.” His illustrations are not entirely drawn 
from original works in his museum. He, like 
the museum, is content, when the original is not 
available, with a cast. But the authorities at the 
Buffalo Museum, with typical American imagination 
and dash, have acquired many specimens which might 
arouse the envy of greater institutions, and the Curator, 
while disclaiming all pretensions to profound research, 
has written a very serviceable book of the “ outline ”’ 
sort. ‘1 can,”’ he says, ‘ add nothing to the know- 
ledge of the scholars in these various fields, and trust 
they will judge leniently a book whose main purpose 
is to describe the collections in this Museum, a purpose 
which could have been more satisfactorily achieved 
had not circumstances set a time-limit to its accom- 
plishment.’’ The reader who takes Mr. Clawson at 
his own modest assessment will be agreeably surprised 
by the independence of his judgments, and the tinge 
of poetic imagination which colours his remarks 
about societies of human beings which, to him, are 
either far away or long ago. 


ON MONGOLIA, 


human adornment as well. 


speaking, the style 
given as 16,000 B.C., produced 


But it is an extremely difficult book to review, 
except in a merely casual, recommending way, because 
so much ground is, if not covered, glanced at. We 
start with the Old Stone Age, the New Stone Age, 
and the Metal Ages, and then we travel over the 
globe, from Ancient Egypt to Mesopotamia, to Pre- 
historic China, to Early Greece, to Australia and the 
Pacific Islands, to the Aztecs and Mayas and Incas, 
to the Gold Coast and the Hittite Empire. The 
characteristics of the arts of any one of these periods 
or lands would be difficult enough to summarise in 
this space ; to exhibit the nature of a book covering 
all of them, and scores of illustrations of the most 
various types, is hardly possible. Open any page 
and you come = across 
passages crowded with 
detail like this: ‘‘ The most 
important archzological 
finds, however, are the great 
quantities of beautifully 
made pottery, [the most 
imposing group being 
designated as Nicoya 
Polychrome Ware. This 
usually consists of pear- 
shaped or egg-shaped jars 
upon annular bases, or 
with tripod legs and tripod 
bowls whose legs are shaped 
like the heads of animals. 
Colors are various and ‘are 
rimmed or outlined with 
black. The designs, at first 
glance, appear geometric, 
but on closer study are 
found to be largely derived 
from animal proto-types. 
Those appearing on the 


** By Their Works.” By 
H. Phelps Clawson, IDustrated. 
(Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences; 


4 dob.) (LMustrations from 





BRONZE HORSE, ORDOS : THE ORDOS REGION IS IN NORTH 
CHINA, A LITTLE WEST OF PEIPING AND BORDERING 


life, and there is a surprising vitality of movement in many of these small figures. 


Pie RE 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


painted vessels are the jaguar, the feathered ser- 


pent, the two-headed dragon, the monkey, crab, 
alligator, and scorpion. 


BRONZE HORSE, GREECE, BELONGING TO 
THE GEOMETRIC AGE: SMALL BRONZES 
WERE KNOWN FROM EARLY TIMES. 


The graves excavated in the Ordos area have yielded a number of small bronze ornaments which served as decorations for horse-trappings, and probably for 
bronzes are chiefly of animals, possibly the oldest style of art known.——The bronzes of the Geometric 
beginning of Greek sculpture. They are simple figures of men, centaurs, and horses, and are frequently modernistic in feeling and appearance. Generally 
began as a simple linear decoration, out of which evolved lozenges, rosettes, zigzags, etc. 
an art which has been found in many parts of Europe. The flint indust 
talent for sculpture was displayed in small ivory statuettes of horses, bison, and reindeer. 


A WOODEN MASK, USED IN THE WOMEN'S SECRET SOCIETY CALLED THE 
“ BUNDU ": FROM SIERRA LEONE, AFRICA. 


The masks of the women’s society, the “ Bundu,” are of particular 
interest among the different forms of art practised by the 
African tribes. In these the bulbous forehead occupies most 
of the face, and the various styles of hairdressing indicate the different 
ranks of the wearers. Contrary to the practice of most African mask- 
wearers, these were worn over the } » and not carried in the hand. 





ASHANTI GOLD-DUST WEIGHTS (ACTUAI. SIZE): THESE WEIGHTS ARE CAST IN COPPER, BRASS AND ERONZE, AND COME FROM 
THE GOLD COAST, AFRICA. 


Perhaps the best-known form of Ashanti art is the small gold-dust weights. These quaint little objects represent all sides of native 


justice, and by story-tellers to illustrate their narratives. 


Characteristic of this 





FIGURE OF A HORSE IN IVORY: OF THE MAGDALENIAN PERIOD OF 
THE PALAOLITHIC AGE. LOURDES, FRANCE. THE ART OF THIS 
PERIOD IS BELIEVED TO BE THE WORK OF ONE RACE, THE CRO-MAGNON, 





The beginning of the Magdalenian epoch, 
Ty gave place to that of bone and ivory, and the 





y are used in commerce, in the courts of 





By H. PHELPS CLAWSON.* 


pottery are the animal effigy jars where the heads 
of birds and 
Turkey, macaw, 


animals are modelled in_ relief. 
armadillo, jaguar, and monkey 
heads are the 
most common. 
The human head 
also occurs on 
the effigy jars, 
and men are 
also found in 
the painted de- 
. Signs.” 


There is, in 
fact, an enormous 
amount of miscel- 
laneous informa- 
tion in the book; 
it is like an anno- 
tated catalogue 
fused into unity 
by the author’s 
steady awareness 
of the develop- 
ment of the 
human spirit and 
human technique 
and his sympathy with even the most remote 
communities. He can get under the skin of the 
African and comprehend even the oddest aspects 
of his religion; and his passages on such themes 
will assist his readers to understand even the most 
bizarre productions of negro art. 


e represent 


His pictures are excellent, notably the coloured 
frontispiece of a painted Greek pot. And the range 
of the subjects shows with what zeal the rulers of 
the Buffalo Museum have tried to assemble representa- 
tive collections from all climes. Buffalo, though an 
important city, with the Falls of Niagara as its chief 
museum pieces, is not a great capital, and its museum 
is not likely ever to be a rival with such institutions 
as the British Museum. But if one wishes to contem- 
plate the history of civilisation as a whole, there is a 
great deal to be said for the lesser provincial museum, 


. if its contents are set out with due proportion and taste. 


In the grand national repositories the visitor tends 
to be overwhelmed by the multitude of objects. He 
tends either to rush through a dizzying phantasmagoria 
of china, pottery, woodwork, armour, tapestry, and 
what not; or to get stuck, for instance, amid acres 
of chipped flints, coins, or grave Egyptian statues 
and paintings, and go no farther. Such museums as 
that here described can give the visitor a panorama 
in which comparisons and contrasts are easy to 
make. 


What a change from the provincial museums of 
even a century ago, when curators were mainly col- 
lectors of unordered curiosities! A stuffed crocodile, 
some spears, a few tattooed Maori heads, a pair of 
moccasins, some coins and arrowheads, and a few 
plaster casts of the Hermes, the Discobolus, the 
Belvedere Apollo and the 
Venus de Medici: those 
were the sort of things 
which Samuel Butler found 
in Montreal and any- 
body could find in the 
provincial museums of 
England. 


I don’t suppose the 
authorities of the British 
Museum will have much 
to learn from Mr. Clawson’s 
book. But those who are 
in charge of our provincial 
museums and galleries, and 
the chairmen of municipal 
Art Committees might well 
have a look at it, and 
find in it an inspiration 
to emulation. They may 
also, some of them, realise 
for the first time, from this 
one example, how immense 
in our day has been the 
American effort to cover 
the States with really 
first-rate galleries and 
libraries, after a necessarily 


“ By Their Works,” Reproduced by Courtesy of the Buffalo Soviety of Natural Sciences, Buffalo, New York.) late start. 
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THE STRATEGIC SITUATION OF THE PHILIPPINES: ROUTES AND DISTANCES. 


. 
BABUYAN 
ISLANOS 
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OCEAN 


ween, 





SURROUNDED NORTH, WEST AND EAST BY JAPAN’S ISLAND EMPIRE, ONLY THE SOUTH OF 
THE PHILIPPINES IS IN FRIENDLY HANDS. BLACK ARROWS SHOW JAPANESE APPROACHES, 
WHITE ARROWS INDICATE POSSIBLE U.S. SUPPLY ROUTES. 


HE enormous distance Manila lies from the United States—6858 miles by ship from San 
Francisco, via Honolulu, the shortest route—has rendered direct aid from U.S. sources 
almost impossible, the more so since all the North Pacific Ocean is at present dominated by 
Japan by sea and air. Added to this, the loss of our two major warships, ‘** Prince of Wales ”’ 
and “ Repulse,” has given the enemy temporary command of the China Sea. The maps we 
publish give a clear indication of the strategic problem which General Douglas MacArthur, the 
U.S. Commander-in-Chief in the Far East, to which he was designated by the far-seeing 
President Roosevelt on July 26, 1941, has had to face. Mr. Roosevelt, who knows the General 
well, also sent him a big force of bombers and super-bombers which, however, despite 
fine work, have been all too insufficient against the overwhelming numbers of enemy aircraft. 
In 1935, the year when General MacArthur retired as Chief of the U.S. Staff (the youngest 
officer ever to hold that post), American isolationism rose rapidly until it reached its peak 
in 1939. That same year, 1935, saw MacArthur back in the Philippines—he was there as a young 
officer in 1898—* borrowed’ from President Roosevelt by President Quezon of the Philippines, 


BRITISH 
NORTH 





an old friend and one who knew his military qualities. His job was to build up a Filipino THE DISTANCES OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS FROM POSSIBLE SOURCES OF AID, COM- 
Army able to defend the islands by 1946, when full independence was promised. The problem PARED WITH JAPANESE BASES AT FORMOSA (435 MILES) AND HAINAN (721 MILES) 
HONOLULU LIES 4767 MILES DISTANT; SYDNEY 3883 MILES. 


confronting him was to start from scratch. The U.S. agreed to a military budget of £1,600,000 
a year for ten yeers, but it was whittled down. No man living was better aware of Japan's 
ultimate designs, and the Japanese war-lords, for their part, brought pressure on President 
Quezon, trying to get him dismissed. When the Japs seized Hainan Island, General MacArthur 


JAPAN’S INVASION “2% 
ROUTES FROM a ; 
FORMOSA S saw-the red light. ‘‘I must not fail,"’ he told a friend. “Too much of the world’s future 
me yy depends upon success here."” Last July he announced that in the spring of 1942 he would have 
= 125,000 well-trained and equipped Filipino soldiers. He founded at Baguio a military academy 
modelled on West Point, and had also the nucleus of an air force. turning out 150 fully- 


trained Filipino pilots. He knew from experience that the Filipinos were among the toughest 
fighters on earth, and these he infected with his own courage and dauntlessness. How they 
have fought back the far greater numbers of Japan has been proved again and again in the 


gallant defence of the islands, despite, too, the enemy's overwhelming air strength The 

4 General also strengthened the defences of Manila Harbour. Corregidor Island, commanding the 

TY entrance, is a tight little rock with immensely powerful 12-in. guns and deep shelters, designed 

‘ f AN to stand a lengthy siege. Americans call it the ‘Gibraltar of the Pacific.’ The maps, 

; reproduced from the American journal “ Life,’ are drawn by R. E. Falconer, A. J. Sodaro, 
3) Frank Stockman, and A. Leydenfrost. 
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POWERFUL DEFENCES OLONGAPO, MAIN NAVAL BASE, PROTECTED BY A MINE 


TRE INVASION ROUTES OF JAPAN FROM FORMOSA, THE ENEMY PRINCIPAL NAVAL MANILA BAY'S 
FOUR ISLAND 


AND AIR BASE. LINGAYEN GULF, NORTH OF LUZON, WAS THE MAIN LANDING, FIELD >; CORREGIDOR ISLAND, BRISTLING WITH HEAVY UNDERGROUND GUNS AND 
AS EXPECTED. CORREGIDOR ISLAND BARRED ENTRANCE TO MANILA BAY. FORTS, COVERS THE ENTRANCE; WITH CAVITE AND FORT MCKINLEY. 
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HE world becomes a small 
place when it is in the grip 

of universal war. I do not mean 
that the old barriers have gone 


THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
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the South Atlantic is so easily 
crossed by modern giant long- 
range aircraft that, were Germany 
to establish forces at Dakar and 
seize the Azores as a stepping- 


down to the extent that is popu- THE INFLUENCE OF THE FAR EASTERN FRONT. stone, it would be by no means 


larly supposed. Wiseacres pro- 
claimed not long ago _ that 
“* England is no longer an island.” 
How limited a truth was this the 
history of the war has shown us. If England had striking. In the last war, when communication 
not remained an island in the summer of 1940 her between one front and another was so much 
prospect of resisting the German hordes would have more restricted, one influenced another, but not 
been non-existent. We should indeed have had our to the same extent as to-dav. Now, for example, 


By CYRIL FALLS. 
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THE RUSSIAN RECAPTURE OF KERCH AND THEODOSIA, THUS FRUSTRATING GERMANY’S PLANS TO SEIZE THE OILFIELDS 
OF THE CAUCASUS AND SO SUPPLEMENT HER DWINDLING OIL RESOURCES: A MAP OF THE CRIMEA, SHOWING THE 
KERCH PENINSULA, SIMFEROPOL, AND SEVASTOPOL, THE LATTER STILL UNDER SIEGE BY GERMANS AND RUMANIANS, 


On Decemper 25 the Soviet Caucasus forces crossed the Strait of Kerch, supported by the naval arm, and landed at Kerch and 
Theodosia, ray oe the main line of retreat of General von Manstein’s fleeing divisions. The Soviet Information Bureau has since 
reported that Germans were killed, 2000 in Theodosia alone. The Russians were reported to be sweeping across the country to 
Simferopol, the Crimean capital, the capture of which key town would cut the supplies of considerable Nazi and Rumanian forces at 
Yalta and before Sevastopol. With the attack developing along the shores of the Sea of Azov, it is probable that the Germans will 
be compelled to evacuate the Crimea.. The importance of this ‘s revealed in “The Times,” which says that the capture of Kerch 
iwelenel Hitler’s plans for the sudden seizure of Baku, timed for January, and that his entire strat is dominated by the imperative 
necessity of replenishing his reserves of fuel oil, the rapid diminution of which is causing the German High Command the utmost concern. 
The early possession of Baku was an essential need to supplement Germany’s rapidly dwindling resources. 


(Copyright Map by George Philip and Son.) 


neck wrung like a 
chicken’s, as the French 
generals prophesied at 
the time of their own 
débdcle. But there are 
no distances which 
armed forces cannot 
hope to traverse. It has 
been suggested’ that 
Hitler, by renewing his 
offensive against Russia 
in the spring, hopes to 
be able to establish con- 
tact with his Japanese 
allies at some point in 
Asia and so to get a 
share of the oil and 
other raw _ materials 
which he expects Japan 
to have acquired by 
then. I do not say that 
any such project is in 
Hitler’s mind, but it 
would not be beyond 
the bounds of possibility. 
Our own operations in 
Cyrenaica do not strike 
us at first view as 
enormously wide-flung, 
but our troops are now 
fighting 300 miles from 
the Egyptian frontier, 
and those who have 
followed the coast road 
must have traversed a 
far greater distance. 
From their main base 
at Alexandria they are 
distant 600 miles as the 
crow flies. 





impossible for her to obtain a 
footing in South America for the 
purpose of attacking the United 
States. There is still, however, one part of the globe 
where distances are vast enough to make heavy demands 
even upon modern war systems of corfimunication. That 
area is the Pacific Ocean. The United States military 
and naval authorities had expended much ingenuity 
in the creation of a system of bases and fuelling stations 
stretching out into the ocean’s Asiatic waters, but 
they had to face serious difficulties, among which not 
the least were the smallness of some of the islands 
used for the purpose and the strategic advantages 
acquired by Japan from her foothold in China and 
French Indo-China and her possession of the Carolines. 
Another factor of first-class significance, which should 
never have been lost sight of for a moment—though 
it unfortunately was—was Japan’s great strength 
in aircraft-carriers. This was in itself proof of how 
fully the Japanese Admiralty had appreciated the 
power of the torpedo-carrying carrier-borne aircraft, 
the most deadly weapon in naval warfare of to-day. 
It also pointed clearly to Japan’s aggressive intentions 
against the United States Navy, and in itself suggested 
the possibility of some such sudden assault as was 
actually carried out against Pearl Harbour. When 
the moment came the surprise was complete : on that 
point American reports fully confirm the Japanese. 
Another .American weakness was one which was 
common to all the democracies, parsimony and lack 
of preparation. In this respect it certainly does not 
lie with us to reproach our ally. The Philippines 
were treated as the terminus of the chain and a naval 
base was established in Manila Bay, but the garrison 
was smali and lightly equipped, with the consequence 
that the islands became, as the Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee said recently, 
a source of weakness rather than of strength. But 
for the setback at Pearl Harbour things might have 
been different, but Pearl Harbour was, in any Case, 
a very long distance away. The garrison, which has 
been fighting most gallantly, never in the circum- 
stances stood any real chance of saving Manila and 
the naval base of Cavite, because there was prac- 
tically nothing to interrupt the Japanese landings, 
and the enemy could put troops ashore where and in 
what numbers he pleased. This is not to say that 
it will be impossible to continue the defence of Luzon, 
or if not of Luzon, then of other islands of the group, 
for some time, but the fact remains that there is now 
no base open to American warships between Pearl 


Harbour and Singapore. What is still more serious 
[Continued overleaf. 
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THE BURMA ROAD: A MAP SHOWING THIS TREMENDOUS ENGINEERING UNDERTAKING EXCEEDING 700 MILES FROM THE RAILHEAD AT LASHIO TO 
CHUNGKING, THE CHINESE CAPITAL, A ROAD PASSING OVER ENORMOUS MOUNTAINS, WITH CORKSCREW TURNS, AND DEEP GORGES; ALSO OUTLINING THE 
YUNNAN-BURMA RAILROAD NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION. : 


On April 1 last, the Government announced that it had decided to finance the extension of the Burma railway system to the Chinese border, from Lashio to Kunlong. The 


And this eating-up extension 
of distance makes the most difficult part of this eee —which for the last three rs the Chinese have been work 
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including a the efforts enemy to destroy the Burma Road may be frustrated. R 
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considerable number of American airmen are engaged to protect China’s sole artery to 
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THE MEKONG BRIDGE OVER THE MEKONG RIVER AND GORGE ON THE BURMA 
ROAD: IT IS HEAVILY PROTECTED AGAINST JAPANESE RAIDS BY A.-A. BATTERIES. 


ETERNITY! ‘CHINA'S LIFE-LINE,”” 
(Courtesy of “ Fortune,” U.S.A.) 


i, THE TRUCKS ROLL ON--INCHES FROM AND 


! THE WORLD'S MOST DANGEROUS HIGHWAY. 


The Burma Road is, without exaggeration, China's life-line, for all other means 
of access have been closed except for such meagre supplies as Russia may send. 
Its most valuable points are the suspension bridges over the Salween and Mekong 
Rivers, bridges thrown across deep gorges, the approaches being by a series of 
highly dangerous corkscrew turns, where many supply trucks have met with 
disaster, sometimes plunging 7000 ft. down precipices in the dark nights, and 
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DANGEROUS HAIRPIN BENDS, THOUSANDS OF FEET UP. 
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in the summer rains, where the road crumbles. Coolies work constantly to keep 
the life-line free. Moreover, the long haul of over 1000 miles is fantastically 
expensive It costs over £100 to send a ton of freight from Rangoon to Chung- 
king, and if a lorry is transporting petrol it eats up 40 per cent. of its cargo 
getting there and back. Gradually the railway from Rangoon to Lashio, 466 miles, 
is being extended. But danger threatens from the Japs in Thailand and Malaya. 
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Continued.) 
is that the Japanese are themselves furnished with 
a new centre from which to extend their attacks, and 
that they have set at liberty a proportion of the 
troops, aircraft, and shipping engaged in the opera- 
éions against the Philippines for use elsewhere. That 
means that the danger to Singapore has increased, 
So that the urgency of relief has become greater just 
at the moment when America's part in bringing that 
relief has become more difficult. 

What will the Japanese do next ? I do not think 
they anticipate the early or the easy capture of 
Singapore. They must realise better than most of 
the people in this country that they have hitherto 
been engaged only with comparatively small and 
lightly armed British forces, that the bulk of our 
aircraft have been held back to engage them when 
they approach the fortress more 
closely, that reinforcements in 
aircraft will certainly have reached 
the scene by the time this hap- 
pens, and that in every respect 
the resistance which they will meet 
hereafter will be more formidable 
than any they have hitherto en- 
countered. But they can ring 
the fortress round. They can, for 
instance, establish themselves in 
Sumatra, knowing perfectly well 
that the main Dutch forces are in 
Java. They have almost un- 
doubtedly already closed the 
Malacca Strait, the shortest route 
to Singapore from the west, to our 
traffic. They may hope to make 
all the approaches almost equally 
difficult. Meanwhile their sub- 
marines are out in the Pacific, 
and must already have created 
new and difficult problems. But 
I should say that from their point 
of view the most urgent necessity 
is to batter to pieces the fortifi- 
cations of the island of Corregidor, 
at the entrdnce to Manila Bay, in 
order to make use themselves of 
that excellent harbour. It is very 
hard to say whether this miniature 
fortress is capable of prolonged 
resistance. It is known to possess 
plenty of artillery, from anti- 
aircraft up to the most powerful 
fortress guns, and a good water 
supply. We may take it, I sup- 
pose, that it is stocked with food 
for a longish siege. What is most 
important of all is whether advan- 
tage {has been taken of its rock 
datmasion to create underground 
shelter in which personnel and 
ammunition can defy the Japanese 
bombs and the shells of big naval 
guns. If it can stand a prolonged 
siege it will do useful service to 
the Allied cause in the Far East. 
Incidentally, I think it is a reason- 
able deduction that some of the 
American warships—light cruisers 
and destroyers—which were based 
on Manila, have now moved to 
Dutch and British bases. The 
Navy Department has spoken of 
United States warships operating 
with the Netherlands East Indies 
naval forces. 

The great probiem is now ’ 4 
that of the distance separating 
the main naval forces of the United 
States from Singapore. Let us call 
it in round figures 5000 miles from 
Pearl Harbour and another 2500 
miles from San Francisco. Were 
there question of transferring units 
from New England bases, we have 
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GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL, APPOINTED SUPREME COMMANDER OF ALI 


RECENTLY INSPECTING DEFENCES IN SINGAPORE, TALKING 
WITH THE COMMANDING OFFICER STANDING ON HIS RIGHT. 

In Washington on January 3, the official announcement was made jointly by President Roose 

which stated that a system of a unified command would be esta tablished 4 the tht ae as S. ene, 

the forces by sea, land, and air will operate under one supreme com: walt 

in which all concerned have ag . General Sir A. Wavell has been a ppointed to this command 

his commend in the near fete. ‘a i 

iy ty, Suorme Commander, Admiral Then Cc. 


only dealt the Axis forces a heavy blow in North 
Africa, but also created considerable anxiety in their 
councils and drawn powerful air strength down to the 
Mediterranean. 

On the other hand, it must be obvious that the 
pressing needs of the defence of Singapore, of Burma, 
even of Australia, are likely to have a momentarily 
adverse effect upon the flow of equipment to the 
Middle East, where we must have lost heavily in 
tanks and transport in the hard slogging battles in 
Libya. They cannot fail to influence also the process 
of putting the final touches to our home defences, 
where the new aerodrome defence policy—so urgently 
required, so long in being formulated—will make 
further heavy calls upon our material resources. 
America’s rearmament will also probably affect the 
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. THE ALLIED MILITARY, 
NAVAL AND AIR FORCES IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC, BY THE ALLIED WAR COUNCIL IN WASHINGTON : 


TO A GORDON HIGHLANDER, 


South- West Pacific area, and that all 


Hart of the U.S. Navy, command of all the naval forces, 


well of late, it will mean a still fiercer struggle to 
keep open the communications through the Straits 
of Gibraltar and to support our forces in their 
campaign in North Africa. 

I think it is necessary to point out the grievous 
effects of the Japanese offensive in the Far East, and 
of the successes which it has gained, because the 
people of this country are not being told in so many 

- words that the crisis in production, which we seemed 
to have almost mastered, is now upon us again. The 
call for increased production is as urgent as it was 
after Dunkirk or at the moment when tanks and 
aircraft for Russia were first called for. We are 
undoubtedly expanding our powers to meet it, but 
not with the fierce spirit of those days. While our 
foreign propaganda has improved, our home propa- 

ganda has deteriorated, and some 
of the appeals to the workers have 
reached a level of childishness 
which brings a blush to the cheek. 
“Go to it!’’ may have been a 
good enough phrase when it was 
first uttered, but by now it has 
become simply boring. The people 
need to be told—and by the people 

I mean, of course, everyone 

concerned, executives as well as 
workers—that the calls of the Far 

East, the losses in equipment 

suffered in the fighting in North 

Africa, and the preoccupation of 

the United States with her own 
armament have created new diffi- 
culties which they can help the 
nation to overcome. And they can 
be told the comforting side, too, 
that our danger is not as great 
as it was after Dunkirk, if only 
we make the most of our 
opportunities, that we have either 
ready to our hands or nearing 
completion’ machinery which is 
capable of meeting our require- 
ments, and that if the Allies 
succeed in defeating the Japanese 
in the Pacific, the initiative will 
for the first time pass to their 
side, and they will be able to see 
victory ahead. But for the time 
being we are in trouble, and the 
sooner all realise it the harder 
will they work to get us out. As 

a Special Correspondent of The 

Times wrote the other day in 

one of his remarkable articles 
on “ Brakes on Production ”’ : 

“* Factory owners would not waste 

time and labour in pushing up 
costs and their profits, miners 
would not stay at home to avoid 
income tax, men earning {10 and 
£15 on piece work would not ban 
their wives from going out to work, 
if they were seized with the mag- 
nificence of the struggle, the deep 
significance of the issues, and the 
urgent and vital part they are’privi- 
leged to play in this great cause.” 

The spectacle of the Nazi tiger 
hanging on to the tail of the 

Japanese monkey, of the German 

spokesmen with one accord talk- 
ing about’ Japanese victories in 
order to divert attention from 
their own defeats, is one of the 
most surprising and amusing 
which this war has yet produced. 

Yet it must not blind us to the 

two indubitable facts, that the 

Japanese victories have already 

been important and may be 
further developed, and_ that 

Germany has the power to do a 


to add the stupendous figures of and Gene enry Pownall, now in Singapore, as Chief of Staff to General Wa ischief i 
upen i vell. Generalissimo Chiang-Kai-Shek eat deal of mischief in 
nearly 7000 miles in all, over 2000 eee accepted supreme command in the Chinese theatre including initially Indo-China and Thailand, with ptt , : = 
. : U'S. and British representatives on his joint H.Q. staff. A few hours later General Wavell at his Press conference quarters even while her rear- 
to the Panama Canal, nearly at New Delhi said, “ The situation may worse until the tide turns, but turn it will, with inexorable strength, guards in Russia are reeling 
5000 from thence to the when the time comes.” Sir A. Wavell’s new appointment has been received with a chorus of praise in the U.S., 


Hawaiian Islands. And _ unless 

the fleet were to sail by way of Australia, which 
would add immensely to the distance of its route, 
there is no safe fuelling station now open to it between 
Pearl Harbour and Singapore. It can readily be 
imagined that vast preparations and long and detailed 
staff work must precede any such expedition, regard- 
ing which I have not, in fact, even touched upon 
some of the vital secondary problems, such as that 
of air support and the comparatively short range of 
destroyers by comparison with battleships and 
cruisers. Now more than ever do we realise how 
much we owe to the Russian counter-offensive, which 
has hit the Germans just at the moment when our 
embarrassments in the Pacific have become so serious. 
Not that we have had to depend entirely upon the 
exertions of our allies. Our own victory in Libya, 
though, as I write, it is still not complete, has not 


Australia, Dutch East Indies and at home. 


supplies which she will be in a position to send 
abroad at present, though her own productive power 
is making very rapid strides. There will be fresh 
calls upon our shipping and that of our allies. There 
may well be shortages in the products which we draw 
from the Far East, including, above all, rubber which, 
after oil, is perhaps the most indispensable element 
in modern mobile warfare. Again, the flow of 
munitions which passes along the Burma Road may 
be checked both by our own requirements and the 
difficulties of transport while the situation in the 
Pacific remains as it is. At the same time, Russia is 
certainly not in a position to send very much to 
China from the north. Meanwhile, German sub- 
marines have entered the Mediterranean, and though 
this is to our advantage from the point of view of 
the Battle of the Atlantic, which has gone remarkably 


under the blows of the Red Army. 
With Hitler in supreme command, 
I cannot help feeling that something spectacular will 
be attempted, and even acts of desperation, if we 
could believe Germany had got to that stage, may be 
extremely dangerous if the actual organisation is 
cool and the tools available are good. As we look 
forward to the fortunes of the year 1942 our eyes can 
cover far wider and more comforting prospects than 
ever before. Where all was cloudy and uncertain in 
the past, the promised land of victory is now clearly 
visible in its main outlines. 

The British Empire, Russia, the United States, 
China ; that is a combination which cannot be defeated 
if it properly develops and apportions its resources. 
But in the foreground of this vista there are tough 
barriers, snags and pitfalls. If we cannot surmount 
them there is no pleasure for us in the scenes 
which lie beyond. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS IN THE NEWS: 
NEW AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL MINISTRY FORMED. 














oN 
REAR-ADMIRAL L. H. K. HAMILTON. 
Who led the highly successful four-day 
raid on the Lofoten Islands announced 
recently. Admiral Hamilton, known as 
“Turtle”’ in the Navy, celebrated his 
fifty-first birthday during the raid. He 
won the D.S.O. in the last war and a 
bar to the award at Narvik 












CAPTAIN R. C. O’CONOR. 
In command of the cruiser “‘ Neptune,” 
which was sunk by enemy mines in the 
Mediterranean, Captain O’Conor is said 
to have died after four days in a lifeboat. 
H.M.S. “ Neptune” was a cruiser of the 
class, completed in 1934. 
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$ THE NEW FEDERAL MINISTRY AT THE SWEARING-IN CEREMONY AT CANBI RRA, AUSTRALIA. ° 
Front row (1. to r.): J. A. Beasley (Supply and Development); J. B. Chifley (Treasurer): J. Curtin (Pri 
Minister and Defence Co-ordination); Lord Gowrie (Governor-General); F. M. Forde (Deputy eae ‘aes. 
and Army): Dr. H. V. Evatt (Attorney-General) ; Senator J. S. Collings (Interior). Back row: Senator W. P is 
Ashley ; H. P. Lezzarini (Home Security); N. J. O. Makin (Navy and Munitions); H. S. Drakeford (Air and ; 
Civil Aviation); E. J. Ward (National iService); S. Lawson (Transport); E. J. Holloway; W. J. Scully; 3 
Dedman ; Senator R. V. Keane (Trade and Customs); C. W. Frost; Senator J. M. Fraser (External j 
Territories); Senator D. Cameron (Aircraft Production and Assisting Munitions Minister). 
\ \ cS 
<i ” r Ss SHANKAR BAJPAI 
e IR GIRJA SHA : 
CAPTAIN COLIN “ KELLY, JR. Agent-General for India in the United 
The twenty-six year-old Army Fee. States: now to be Indian Envoy to 
and America’s first hero of the war, who, America. This is the first time India has 
at the cost of his life, sank the Japanese had an Envoy to the U.S. He signed, 
battleship Haruna off Luzon on for India, the ‘‘no separate peace” pact 
December 9. He struck the ship with drawn up by the President and 
three bombs before crashing. Mr. Churchili. 
. 
] J THE RT. HON. SIR CHARLES CLAUSON. 2 ded ra Egg yee i ' i 
A baronetcy has been conferred on Sir Charles + ae oS ot Merit i Se Now Year 


Clauson in the New Year Honours for his out- 





standing services as Lord Justice of Appeal from 
1938-1941. Prior to that date he was a Judge 
of Chancery Division, High Court of Justice. 



























BRIG.-GEN. SIR AUCKLAND GEDDES. 
Created a baron in the New Year Honours, Sir 
Auckland served in the South African and 
European Wars. From 1917-19 was Minister of 
National Service. From 1919-20 President of 
the Board of Trade and British Ambassador 
to the U.S.A. from 1920-24. 
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Royal Academy since 1938. Member of Com- 

mittee to advise Government of India as to site 

of Delhi and was the architect for Government 
House, Delhi. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER AND PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT DURING THEIR SECOND HISTORIC 
MEETING: MR. CHURCHILL ARRIVES AT THE WHITE HOUSE FROM A SECRET AIRPORT. 
Mr. Churchill arrived in Washington on December 22 for his second meeting with President Roosevelt 




































this year. This meeting, even more important than the first, was undertaken to forge an “ over-all the C.B.E. in the New Year Honours. Director 

unity in conducting the war for “the defeat of Hitlerism throughout the world.”” The White W.R.N.S. since 1939, she served in the same 

House announced on January 2 that the United States, Great Britain, Russia, China, the Netherlands service during the last war and was awarded 
and twenty-one other anti-Axis nations had signed a joint declaration. 4q the M.B.E 





MRS. VERA LAUGHTON MATHEWS 
Daughter of the late Sir J. Laughton, the well- 
known Naval historian, Mrs. Mathews was awarded 





























COLONEL GEOFFREY KEYES. 
Colonel Keyes, son of Admiral Sir 
Roger Keyes, was killed whilst 
leading a daring Commando raid on 
General Rommel's headquarters in 
the Libyan desert. The raid was 
a success, but Colonel Keyes was 
mortally wounded in the engagement 





MAJOR-GENERAL G. H. BRETT. 
A joint announcement by President 
General Sir Archiba'd Wavell has been appointed to the post of Supreme Commander in the Far East 
Chist of the Air Corps of the United States Army, will be appointed Deputy Supreme Commander 


George Brett 
forces under General Wavell 


Admiral Thomas Hart, of the United States Navy, will assume command of all 
Genera! Pownall, whose portrait was published in our last issue, will be Chief of Staff to General Wavell, and at the 
same time as Wavell assumes his command, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek has accepted the supreme command over 

all land 


ADMIRAL HART. 


Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill was issued recently, in Which it was stated 


naval 


and air forces of the united nations which are now, or will be, operating in the Chinese theatre of war 


GENERAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK. 
that 
Major-General! 









MAJOR-GENERAL SCHMIDT. 
The chief administrative staff officer 
of the German Panzer force, who was 
captured during our retaking of 
Bardia. He is the first German com 
mander to strike his flag in the 
present war; he discussed the sur 
render with Major-General Villiers 
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BRITISH AND U.S. FLAGS OVER THE ABBEY; WASTE-PAPER DRIVE. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE EMPIRE AND ALLIES PAGEANT AT THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
IN AID OF BRITISH AND ALLIED WAR CHARITIES. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN FLAGS FLY OVER WESTMINSTER ABBEY: THE NATIONAL Men < se of tho quaeg, forces of the Eupive and Fe a of the Civil mene gee ° 
units, took part in a New Year pageant in the rt . Nine 2 pensioners, veterans o 
; —— OF THE TWO GREAT DEMOCRACIES sais SIDE BY SIDE. ' other great wars, led the parade, followed by men of the British Legion. Soldiers, sailors and airmen 
tay the National Day of Prayer, on January 1, the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes of the Allied nations marched in their wake, with the Civil Defence services bringing up the rear. 
were flying together on the same flagstaff over Westminster Abbey, a symbol of the unity between Sir Harry Brittain read messages from the King and President Roosevelt. 


the two great democracies. An American war hymn was sung during the service, and prayers 
of American origin were offered. The Dean of Westminster conducted the service and a delegation 
from the American Embassy formed part of the congregation. 
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A TANK FACTORY IN CANADA! “ VALENTINES,” IN A STEADY STREAM, POUR OUT A SECOND AMERICAN LIFELINE: A THIRD SET OF BOMB-PROOF LOCKS FOR THE 
FOR USE IN THE DIFFERENT THEATRES OF WAR, ALL-IMPORTANT PANAMA CANAL. ENGINEERS CHECKING EXCAVATION PROGRESS. 
Canada, like Great Britain and the U.S.A., has speeded up her armament manufacture. Tanks It has been realised for some considerable time that, in the event of war, the Panama Canal is by 
of all sizes are being produced at maximum speed, and the above powante shows some of the no means safe. Work has therefore been in progress for nearly a year, and has lately been 
“ Valentines’ being turned out at a Montreal factory for use in Russia, the Far East and the considerably speeded up on a third set of bomb-proof locks which will permit the U.S. Fleet rapid 
Middle East. Tanks have proved their vital | importance in this war, having undoubtedly been passage between the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. Workmen are busy twenty-four hours a day 
in great part the cause of the German Army's successes up to date. (Hritish Movietonenews.) rushing its completion 7 
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£20,000 WASTE-PAPER DRIVE STARTS: MRS. ERIC WARR, OF THE W.V.S., IN CHARGE GATHERING WASTE PAPER FROM OLD SHEDS: CAMBERWELL IS WELL AWAY IN THE 
OF THE LEADING MARYLEBONE COUNCIL DEPOT IN BAKER STREET. PAPER-SALVAGE RACE, GATHERING ALL KINDS OF WASTE FROM VARIOUS DUMPS. — 
More and more urgent becomes the need for waste paper, and to give an additional incentive to scheme by which householders can get rid cf their waste; they have o and 
" Ah C ; pened seventeen sho 
collectors a nation-wide £20,000 contest has been organised. Paper must be saved for munitions, | a good start has been made at their head depét in Baker ” Street. Camberwell, too, is well 


and although a splendid res to the Ministry of Supply’s request for 100,000 tons has been away for the prize; special vans are sent round to old sheds and d here i i 
observed in some parts of the country, in others people are not taking enough trouble and must —. hoards of old paper, cardboard and packing-cases. in this r B Ag? 


be made to realise the importance of the campaign. Marylebone Council have evolved a splendid ut any kind of waste is collected. 
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THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL JET-PROPELLED (AIRSCREWLESS) AEROPLANE. 


HE first test flights of the Italian Caproni-Campini ‘‘ C.C.-1"’ 
jet-propulsion aeroplane were made in August 1940, at 
Taliedo Aerodrome. Colonel Mario de Bernardi, the Italian 
Schneider Trophy pilot, flew the aeroplane for about ten minutes 
on that occasion. Since then Signor Secondo Campini has 
designed and built a new and bigger jet-propulsion aeroplane, 
the’ *‘C.C.-2."". It is a two-seater tandem, enclosed-cockpit, 
low-wing monoplane with large single fin and rudder and 
outwards retracting undercarriage. The new jet-propulsion 
aeroplane, which weighs about 11,000 Ib., has no airscrew. It 
is now undergoing extended flying trials. On December 1 
Colonel de Bernardi flew it from Taliedo Aerodrome to Linate 
Aerodrome, Guidonia, near Rome. He covered the 168 miles 
in 2} hours, including a stop at Pisa. Captain Pedace, of the 
Regia Aeronautica, and asmall mailbag accompanied de Bernardi: 
When he arrived at Guidonia, Colonel de Bernardi said that the 
average flying speed for the journey was not high—about 
130 m.p.h.—but that no efforts had been made to attain high 
speed. The principle of the Caproni-Campini design is simple : 
air enters a circular duct in the nose, is expanded and passes 
into a compressor, which may be a normal aero-motor or an 
internal-combustion turbine. It is then ejected through a 
smaller duct with a controlled outlet behind the tail. The hot 
exhaust gases of the motor which drives the compressor are 
ejected in the same duct and aid the propulsion, which comes 
from the kinetic energy in the jet. (We are indebted to the 
‘‘ Aeroplane" for permission to publish the _ interesting 
details of the first jet-propelled aeroplane, and for the loan 
of the photographs.) 











FLYING WITHOUT AN AIRSCREW: THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH OF THE JET-PROPELLED CAPRONI-CAMPINI “ C.C.-2” 
DURING ITS FLIGHT FROM MILAN TO ROME ON DECEMBER I, 1941. THE AVERAGE SPEED WAS 130 M.P.H. 
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THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL JET-PROPELLED AEROPLANE : THE CAPRONI-CAMPINI “C.C.-2."". THE CRAFT HAS NEITHER AIRSCREW NOR PROPELLER, AND PROPULSION IS BY AN AIR-JET 
DISCHARGED BEHIND THE TAIL. IN DECEMBER LAST A SUCCESSFUL FLIGHT (WITH A PASSENGER AND MAILBAG) OF 168 MILES WAS MADE. 
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HOW THE ITALIAN CAPRONI-CAMPINI EMPLOYS A NEW PRINCIPLE IN POWER-FLIGHT. A DIAGRAMMATIC EXPLANATION SHOWING HOW THE AIR ENTERS THE NOSE, IS COMPRESSED 
AND HEATED, AND FINALLY EJECTED FROM THE TAIL. JET PROPULSION SHOULD NOT BE CONFUSED WITH ROCKET PROPULSION. 
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ETREAT FROM MOSCOW, 


MAJOR DEFEATS WERE SUFFERED BY THE GERMANS AT KLIN AND KALININ. LOSSES IN 


Late on the night of December 15 was announced the capture of the key town 
of Klin, north-east of Moscow, a success which contributed largely to the 
lessening of the German grip on Leningrad. Klin, lying midway between Kalinin 
and the Russian capital, was captured thanks to a brilliant encircling movement 
by Red Army forces under the command of General Lilushenko. The harassed 
enemy fought desperately to escape from the trap and suffered immense losses 
during days of bitter fighting At the time of the taking of Klin “ Pravda’”’ 


Stated: ‘‘ The disorderly retreat of the enemy from the approaches of Moscow 
Creates favourable conditions for the intensification of guerilla warfare. Now 
is the moment for our guerillas to harass and exterminate the isolated groups 
of German stragglers and to destroy their equipment.” Our picture shows to 
what extent the enemy material suffered at the hands of the guerillas and the 
victorious Russian Army. The German losses in equipment were tremendous, 
and news of this further disaster to German arms may have inspired Signor 
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ONED HE ROUT AT’ KLIN. 
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MATERIAL ALONE WERE GREAT: AT KLIN THE GERMANS LOST 13,000 DEAD AND WOUNDED. 
Mario Appelius’s broadcast from Rome on the same evening, in which he said | and the Russian communiqué stated that: ‘In the fighting for the town of 
“The aim to annihilate Bolshevism can quietly be postponed until next spring.” Kalinin the troops of General Maslenikov and of Major-General Fuskievich have 
In Berlin at the same time the uneasy populace was being told that: ‘ The | particularly distinguished themselves Great booty was taken.’’ Further news 
loss of one town or another is of minor importance.” With the fall of Klin of the fall of Klin, coming through at the same time, reported the loss of 
the recapture of Kalinin was in sight, and a great victory here was announced 122 German tanks, and proclaimed that the German forces, consisting of two 
in a special communiqué from Moscow on Tuesday, December 16. Six divisions mechanised and -one Panzer division, had sustained losses in men amounting 
of the German 9th Army, under the command of General Strauss, were routed to no fewer than 13,000 dead and wounded 
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GRAVES. 
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IN THE NORTHERN SECTOR OF THE RUSSIAN FRONT, TROOPS OF THE RED ARMY 
MARCH PAST A SETTLEMENT FREED FROM THE GERMANS. 
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INCIDENT DURING GENERAL SIKORSKI’S VISIT TO RUSSIA: M. MOLOTOV, 


AN é 
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COMMISSAR FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, GREETS THE POLISH PRIME MINISTER. + 

A. 
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b A BLAZING BUILDING IN KALININ: 


¢ SAVED BY THE POPULACE. 


A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN JUST AFTER THE RUSSIANS HAD RECAPTURED THE TOWN. 
THE GERMAN RETREAT FROM KALININ 


IN THE STREET ARE SCRAPS OF FURNITURE 
DEVELOPED INTO A ROUT. ‘ 
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KILLED HAD 


RUSSIAN OFFICERS STANDING BESIDE THE 
¢ THAT GERMANS WHO HAD DIED OR BEEN 


GRAVE OF LEO TOLSTOY IN YASNAYA POLYANA: 
BEEN BURIED BESIDE THE GRAVE OF THE FAMOUS RUSSIAN WRITER. 





WHEN RED ARMY TROOPS ENTERED THE TOWN THEY DISCOVERED 





Here are further pictures from the Eastern Front, where the Russian armies 
continue to advance despite—in certain areas—the flerce resistance of the Germans. 
Of especial interest is the picture of the meeting at a Russian aerodrome between 
General Sikorski, the military Prime Minister of Poland, and M. Molotov. The 
age-long feuds between Poland and Russia are now forgotten in the face of a 
common danger, and a common desire: to throw Hitler's invading armies back 





from the lands they have ravaged. In our picture of Kalinin after its recapture 
something is shown of the indomitable spirit of the Russian people: under the 
shot and shell of German and Russian guns, they still maintain a sense of reality 


in a time of nightmare, and many pieces of furniture have been saved from 
the licking flames. Elsewhere the German dead lie buried beside the grave of 
Leo Tolstoy. Honour and dishonour sleeping side by side. ; 
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“MATERIAL” 
SUCCESS~AND 
FAILURE. 


A CONTRAST 
BETWEEN THE 
CLOTHING OF THE 

GERMAN AND 
RUSSIAN ARMIES. 


ELDOM does a day pass 
without news of further 
Russian successes on the Eastern 
front; from Murmansk to the 
Crimea the hammer-blows of the 
Red Army are smashing the 
German ‘‘ Winter line."’ So far 
that line—wherever it may be—is 
traceable only by the bodies of 
the German dead. But not for 
long; the snow is there to bury 
them. And the full severity of the 
Russian winter is yet to come. 
The Red Army is already well 
equipped to face the worst rigours 
of the Russian winter, the German 
Army is not, and our pictures on 
this page form an all-significant 
contrast between the clothes of 
the German soldiers and those of 
the Russians. In his broadcast 
speech on his return from the 
U.S.S.R., Mr. Anthony Eden had 
some interesting things to say on 
the matter of clothing. Somewhere 
near Klin the Foreign Secretary 
and his party came across a small 
group of German prisoners who had 
been captured in the fighting on 


the previous day. ‘I talked to 
(Continued opposite. 


ILL-CLAD GERMAN PRISONERS IN 
THE RUSSIAN SNOW. A FEW MORE 
OF “ HITLER’S UNHAPPY VICTIMS "’— 
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51 
some of them _ myself,”’ said 
Mr. Eden. ‘‘ They were young, 


not much more than boys, although 
three of them were N.C.O.s, ill-clad 
and suffering bitterly from cold. 
They were just half-a-dozen more 
of Hitler’s unhappy victims. I 
had a look at their clothing and 
they were quite ready to talk about 
it. Their overcoats were thinner 
and lighter than the service over- 
coat worn by British troops in this 
country. The tunics, too, were 
thin and of poor material. The 
boots were an imitation of the 
Russian top-boot, but not so stout 
or so warm. Even the tunic buttons 
were cheap and shoddy and the 
whole turn-out had an_ ersatz 
appearance. They had no gloves 
and only thin cardigans, and they 
kept trying to pull the sleeves 
down over their frozen fingers. I 
asked whether their clothing was 
typical of that issued to the German 
Army on the Russian front. They 
said that it was, and from what 
I heard later, | am sure they were 
telling the truth."’ So much for 
the evidence of an eye-witness, 
and Mr. Eden added a significant 


fact: ‘* Hitler’s own personal S.S. 
troops are privileged and have 
distinctly better equipment."’ In 


this last statement there would 
seem to be a psychological factor 
which may well prove a thorn 
in the flesh of the frozen German 
troops; the special treatment of 
Hitler's pet thugs can hardly 
make for the popularity of the 
S.S. troops, and once the Fihrer’s 
elected fall under suspicion, the 
next mental revolt appears obvious. 
The amateur generalissimo of the 
German armies must fight against 
the Russian armies, the Russian 
winter, and the numbed thoughts 
of those who see before them 
white graves instead of the victory 
they were promised. 





AND SOME OF THE MAGNIFICENTLY EQUIPPED SOLDIERS OF THE RED ARMY. THE CONTRAST IN CLOTHING IS REMARKABLE. 


FOR THE WINTER-—-THE TOP PICTURE SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 


THE SOLDIERS OF RUSSIA ARE PREPARED 
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COMMANDO RAID ON VAAGSO: THE LANDING OF OUR 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU 


hc 


COMMANDOS LANDING AT VAAGSO AND MAALOY ISLAND, NORWAY: A WARSHIP SHELLING MAALOY, AND A BOMBER LAYING A SMOKE-SCREEN 
TO COVER LANDINGS. (INSET) COMMANDO OFFICERS REMOVING IDENTIFICATION BADGES, AND SWALLOWING SWEET RATION. 


relaxe 
Our artist has reconstructed the scenes in connection with the dramatic Commando whilst the snake-like line of barges drove straight to their objective. In half an hour bombs 
raid on Vaagso, on December 27, from information personally given him by Reuter’s Special they had stormed the guns and engaged the Germans in hand-to-hand conflict, killing party 
Correspondent, who was in the thick of the fray. The inset (left) is of Commando most, but taking twenty prisoners. Not a single Hun escaped. A middle line of barges killing 
officers, before zero hour, removing all identification badges from their uniforms, and proceeded down the fiord to North Vaagso to engage any enemy reinforcements On (in pe 
fortifying themselves with a supplementary sweet ration from a tin. The main drawing the left, main landing, the Commandos were led by Major Churchill, who cheered the Ulivers 
on the left depicts the shelling of Maaloy Island by a warship of a four-gun battery, | men by playing his pipes “The Major's doing his stuff,” they laughed And tensio 
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UR PFROOPS FROM FLAT BARGES, AND FIERCE STREET FIGHTING. 


FROM A PERSONAL DESCRIPTION BY REUTER’S SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


RINEAU 






































‘FIERCE FIGHTING IN VAAGSO’S MAIN STREET: COMMANDOS ATTACKING THE HOTEL-.WHITE BUILDING IN DISTANCE--LATER FIRED ; 


EN (LEFT) A BLAZING AMMUNITION DUMP; (IN FOREGROUND) A NORWEGIAN MOTHER AND TWO CHILDREN USHERED TO SAFETY 
relaxed. As they landed, ** Hampdens,” in perfectly timed movement, dropped smoke- open the door he was shot dead, but his corporal ("' Knocker ' White) threw a grenade 
hour bombs, which checked snipers on the hills behind Then the “fun” started One into the hotel, which caught fire and all the Germans were killed The raid was 
cilling party went round “the back and set fire fo an ammunition dump, after engaging and completely effective. and they returned, having’ killed the ‘garrison of picked German 
parges killing five Germans with a machine-gun This same officer, Captain Herbert Forrester troops, with ninety-five prisoners and nine quislings, also destroying nine enemy ships 
On (in peacetime employed by the “ Daily Express) gallantly led his men to the white The complete success of the raid technique, together with the deadly efficiency shown 
d the Uiversen Hotel, from which a number of German officers were firing As he kicked throughout, have gravely undermined German morale in other occupied countries 


nsio 
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THE COMMANDO RAID ON VAAGSO: SCENES OF FIERCE CONFLICT. 
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THE RAID ON VAAGSO, THE GERMAN BASE IN NORWAY: BRITISH REINFORCEMENTS - A COMMANDO ON A HEIGHT ABOVE MAALOY ISLAND, WHERE EVERY GERMAN WAS) — 
a UNDER FIRE APPROACHING VAAGSO IN FLAT-BOTTOMED BARGES. KILLED OR TAKEN PRISONER, LOOKING ACROSS AT VAAGSO. 





Nel 

















a We, 


? AN OIL FACTORY AT VAAGSO BLAZING FIERCELY-—-ONE OF SEVERAL. BRITISH SOLDIERS ON THE WATCH FOR SNIPERS OR SURPRISE COUNTER-ATTACKS., \ 


‘TF anybody likes to 

play rough, we 
can play rough. too,” 
said the Prime Minister 
in Ottawa, and the 
dramatic Commando raid 
on December 27 on the 
German stronghold of 
Vaagso, where were oil 
and  fish-canning  fac- 
tories, and a_ strong 
garrison of troops of the 
Trondheim military area 
proved the truth of 
Mr. Churchill's words. 
If British losses were 
light it was because the 
attack was beautifully 
timed, everything worked 
like clockwork, and the 
Commandos had been 
thoroughly trained to 
their job. Great gallantry 
was shown, both before 
and after the men were 
reinforced by a floating 
reserve. The Norwegian 
troops present showed 
their mettle also, and 
were among those who 

[Continued opposite. 
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ENEMY FRISONERS, LED BY ONE WITH A WHITE FLAG, ESCORTED TO A COMMANDOS OUTSIDE THE HOTEL ULVERSEN, NAZI HEADQUARTERS, AFTER ITS CAPTURE 








? BRITISH TRANSPORT. 97 GERMANS WERE CAPTURED AND 9 QUISLINGS. 4 AND THE DESTRUCTION OF EVERY GERMAN IN IT. IT WAS PARTLY BURNT OUT \ 
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VAAGSO: LANDING UNDER SMOKE-SCREEN, AND FIERCE STREET-FIGHTING. 














_ 








E AFTER LANDING : UNDER A SMOKE-SCREEN LAID DOWN BY BOMBERS, THE MEN CREEP 4 
CAUTIOUSLY FORWARD THROUGH ACRID FUMES TO THEIR OBJECTIVE. ‘ 








ono 
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fr; COMMANDOS AWAITING THE ZERO HOUR TO SLIP INTO BARGES AND LAND ASHORE: 2 
AN OFFICER GLANCES AT HIS WRIST-WATCH. + 
4 








oi 
Continued.) 
stormed the German nest of batteries after an initial naval bombardment, and 


cleanei up the island of Maaloy so thoroughly that not one of its 200 German 
soldiers got through the net. The enemy showed skilful use of cover and 
used almost flashless and smokeless cordite which made it difficult to trace the snipers. 
Among the prisoners were the German garrison commander, and naval port captain 


and nine quislings. Vaagso as a German war asset was finished and so were the 
(Continued on right. 

















STREET - FIGHTING DURING THE RAID: MANY HOUSES HARBOURING SNIPERS 
WERE BURNT OUT AND THE ENEMY WAS BURNT ALIVE OR SHOT DOWN. 


ae 


BESS Ce EE EE eee 
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Huns. With the exception of a few snipers hidden in the trees of the forest, all 
were either killed or prisoners. The effect of the raid has been a new wave of anti 
German feeling throughout Norway. The film now being shown of the raid is 
pronounced to be one of the greatest and most heartening thrills of the war 
There was only one oversight of the Commandos—they forgot to ask Dr. Goebbels’ 
permission and the screen shows a huge sign, “ Photographie Verboten'’! 











WITH A PIECE OF UPSTANDING ROCK AS A SCREEN, A BREN GUNNER GOES INTO 


a 
ACTION ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF VAAGSO. 























OTHER PRISONERS BEING SENT ON BOARD A BRITISH LANDING BARGE. “IF ANYBODY 5 


° 
SOME OF THE GERMAN PRISONERS BEING TAKEN ON BOARD ONE OF THE ra 
, LIKES TO PLAY ROUGH, WE CAN PLAY ROUGH TOO, AS SAID MR. CHURCHILL. 


l BRITISH RAIDING SHIPS UNDER GUARD. THEY WERE CRACK GERMAN TROOPS. 
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CONCRETE “BALLOON” HOUSES: AN INGENIOUS SYSTEM OF CONSTRUCTION. 


Drawn By our Speciat Artist G. H. Davis. 


2 THE RUBBERISED-FABRIC 
« BALLOON IS PLACED 
IN POSITION AND 
INFLATED. 








MA 


GetTHeR iF ets dhe 
"GAVE EXTRA ACCOMMODATION. 
~ . ry ” ‘ - 


iis 54 
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OUTER LAYER RAM FIN@-CONCRETE. - 
INSULATING MAT ras! 4 hd 
RE REINFORCEO 

















3. A caver OF REINFORCING ~~ 
* WIRE MESH 1S PLACED OVER : 








FINE CONCRETE IS SPRAYED 
"OVER THE BALLOON TO 
& THICKNESS OF {IN EMBEDDING 
THE REINFORCING MESH. 


INSULATING 
MATERIAL. 


6 & FINAL LAYER OF 2) 

+ FINE-CONCRETE [S $ 
OVER THE INSULATING |. 
MATERIAL, : 


FROM AMERICA COMES THE ABOVE-ILLUSTRATED, REVOLUTIONARY SYSTEM OF CONCRETE HOUSE-—OR PILL-BOX—CONSTRUCTION. 


A new and revolutionary system of house construction has been evolved, and | for anchoring the balloon which, after the foundation is laid, is next placed in position, 
successfully tried out in America, whereby the structural foundation consists of a fastened down and inflated. Over the balloon is placed a wire mesh for reinforcing 
balloon and does away with the usual wood and steel that go to form the “core” | the fine concrete (consisting of cement, sand and water), which is next sprayed on 
of an ordinary concrete house. The system is extremely simple and is designed for to a thickness of one inch, and imbedding the wire. When this is dry a layer of 
the rapid erection of small “ bubble "-like buildings. Such buildings might be | insulating material is put on, and next, over this, is sprayed an outer layer consisting 
particularly useful for housing troops or factory workers or (in a stronger form) for (| of a further two inches of concrete. Spaces have been left for the dodér and 
defensive pill-boxes. The first process is to lay a circular concrete foundation or | window-frames. When the whole structure is hard the balloon is deflated and 
base. Round the perimeter of this are cemented a number of special-type hooks removed. Door and windows are fitted, and the dwelling completed in five hours. 
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I ie: OC ee UNITED ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION: 
; , “ey : ; RED CROSS AND ST. JOHN FUND BENBFIT. 





‘“ MAKING PROJECTILE BAGS” ; 
BY P. A. STAYNES, R.0.1. 





“A U-BOAT SURRENDERS TO AN R.A.F. “HUDSON” BOMBER IN A GALE OF WIND"’; 
BY CHARLES PEARS, 


7, 
f/’ 


4 


; 


i) 





‘GEORGE ROBEY”; BY MAURICE CODNER, R.P. 





“ST. LAWRENCE JEWRY"; BY MARJORY. WHITTINGTON. 





‘a’ SON OF THE EMPIRE"; BY EPHRAIM STRELLET, S.M. 








adie OS ys a oe 











‘ BOMBERS: THE RETURN"; BY VERONICA BURLEIGH, W.1.A.C. ‘CRUISER AFTER LAUNCHING”; BY EDWARD WADSWORTH 
ls The Royal Academy, in collaboration with twenty-six other art societies, has organised, Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. The exhibition consists of paintings, drawings, 
4 for the second time since the outbreak of war, a United Artists’ Exhibition on the engravings, lithographs and sculpture, most of which are fairly representative of the 
, same lines as the one held in January to March 1940. The surplus of gate money, artistic aims and standards of this country, but it is to be regretted that some well 
f over expenses, will be given to H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross and known painters, whose participation might have been expected, have sent nothing 
g St. john Fund, and the exhibitors are generously allowing one-half of the proceeds Among the portraits, is one of George Robey—that world-famous comedian who, by 
of sales of their works to be divided equally between that fund and that of the his appeals to the public who love him, has added £1,500,000 to War Savings 
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ORE than 

one of the 
world’s master spirits have inspired a devoted apostle 
to perpetuate their work and fame. Examples come 
readily to mind from the history of religion, philosophy, 
and science. Literature, too, has had its hero-worshippers, 
who, in keeping alive the memory of some great writer, have 
won for themselves reflected glory. James Boswell heads 
a considerable company of biographers and literary heralds, 
who, if they have not all risen to classic rank, have been 
equally single-hearted in their adoration of a chosen idol. 
Thus, within recent times, one recalls the tributes of such 
men as E, V. Lucas to Charles Lamb, Gilbert Chesterton 
(among others) to Dickens, or Arthur Bryant to Samuel 
Pepys as administrator of the Navy. 


Homage to the prince of diarists is offered 
another form—that of imitation rather 


in 
than appreciative record—in ‘“‘ Pepys AND 
Wire Go to It.” By R. M. Freeman 
(Hale; 10s. 6d.). This is the latest in a 


series of books all conceived in similar vein, 
but hitherto anonymous, wherein the author 
has adapted the manner, and to some extent 
the spelling and phraseology, of Pepys to a 
chronicle of his own personal and domestic 
vicissitudes. He has managed to preserve 
the antique flavour without loss of modernity, 
using the Pepysian style, on occasion, as 
a vehicle for rich Cockney humour of to-day. 
Only a mind thoroughly steeped in the 
original could have accomplished the blend 


so happily. In reading the book I have 
not, as I rather feared at the outset, felt 
irritated by any sense of artificiality. It is 


a remarkable tour de force, and yet, para- 
doxically enough, there is nothing forced 
about it, owing to the natural ease with 
which the modern diarist moves in the 
ancient _ style. Like Samuel himself, he 
changes from grave to gay, touching now 
on national affairs and events of war, now 
on convivial or social topics, now on his own 
private peccadilloes and minor conjugal jars. 


Readers of the younger generation, who 
may not be acquainted with the author’s 
previous efforts in Pepysian parody, will 
find details in a felicitous introduction to 
the present work by Collin Brooks, Editor 
of Truth. ‘It is over a quarter of a 
century,” he tells us, “since the diary of 
The New Pepys began to enliven the pages 
of Truth. During that time, the stream of 
letters from every quarter of the English- 
speaking world, expressing gratitude and 
affection to its writer, has been steady. ... 
During the war of 1914-1918, three volumes 
of The New Pepys appeared. They were 
A Diary of the Great Warr, A Second Diary 
of the Great Warr, and A Last Diary of 
the Great Warr. In the troubled interregnum 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


with us is the author of “ Pack CLoups Away.” By 
Bernard Darwin (Collins ; 12s. 6d.). Whether the words of 
the title are borrowed from some other writer, or come 
fresh from the neo-Darwinian mint, I am unable to say. 
Thinking they might perhaps be found in the new ‘‘ Oxford 
Dictionary of Quotations,’’ to which Mr. Darwin contri- 
buted a characteristic introduction, I consulted its Index, 
but the nearest approach to that particular ‘“‘ green ’’ was 
‘* Pack up your troubles in your old kit-bag.’’ The intro- 
duction, however, provided some links with the author’s 
new book by a reference to games of quotation, and also 
by recalling that Dickens himself, in one of his letters, 





MADAME H. H. KUNG, 


DONATE A 


nine arecon- ¢ Son) 
cerned with ; ; 
golf—his primary 
favourite novelist, “‘ Charles Dickens” and ‘** A Dickens 
Pilgrimage.”” In the new essays, again, golf and 
Dickens (who figures passim, without claiming a separate 
chapter) may be said to share the honours of allusion, 
but they by no means exhaust the author’s rich fund 
of gossip, anecdote and reminiscence. He writes in 
his friendly, conversational way of many divers matters : 
of childhood and old age; of Charles Darwin’s dogs; of 
his own private school and later days at Eton ; of Oxford 
and Cambridge ; of journalism (on the Times and Country 
Life) ; of W. G. Grace and cricket ; of golf-reporting in the 
United States, with a fervent tribute to 
American hospitality; and of his own ex- 
periences on active service in the last war, 
during which he laid out a golf course (his 
one and only work of that kind) on the Vardar 
Marshes near Salonika. There, too, he played 
cricket (which he had forsaken for golf at 
Cambridge, over twenty years before) on a 
pitch of green waterproof covers, as supplied 
by the Army Ordnance authorities. 


outdoor interest—and two with his 


. . . 


** Qld Friends and Old 
Books ”’ shows that his allegiance is not 
limited to Dickens, for he makes kindly 
reference to many other novelists. Cricket 
supplies the analogy on which he selects 
his favourites. ‘‘I will yield,” he writes, 
“*to a youthful passion for making up elevens 
and set out my team. ... When I started 
for Macedonia in the last war I took two 
of them with me as a standby, and I cannot 
do less than put them in first together... . 
Here then is the side: Pickwick, Lavengro, 
Guy Mannering, Pendennis, The Wrecker, 
Tom Brown's Schooldays, Pride and Preju- 
dice, Middlemarch, The New Arabian Nights, 
Great Expectations, and, as for the eleventh 
place, it shall go to Hazlitt, though he would 
scarcely have got in without The Fight and 
Cavanagh the Fives Player. The place of 
twelfth man I will give to John Nyren and 
his Cricketers of My Time. I feel a suspicion 
that I am being a snob in leaving out Frank 
Fairleigh, and Dickens has been hardly used. 
He would supply the nucleus of a formid- 
able second eleven.” 


His chapter on 


In the United States, the Dickensian cult 
must be exceeding strong, according to one of 
its most ardent votaries, the author of 
“INTRODUCING CHARLES DicKkENs.”’ By Mary 
Lamberton Becker. With 15 Plates in Half- 
tone, and Line Illustrations by Oscar Ogg 
(Harrap; tos. 6d.). This is just the book for 
modern readers who have no time for three- 
decker Victorian biographies, but are just 
beginning to extend their interest from novels 
to novelists. It races through that amazing 
career in a succession of dramatic scenes with 


between the two World Wars, other volumes MADAME KAI-SHEK (KNEELING) AND HER SISTER, 
also appeared.... Mr. R. M. Freeman PANDA TO THE BRONX, N.Y., ZOO. TOP PICTURE SHOWS THE SOONG SISTERS ENTICING the quality of a biographical film. It is all 
has achieved an unusual, if not an unique, THE PANDA FROM ITS CAGE. BELOW: TWO PICTURES OF THE PANDA AT PLAY. rather sketchy and breathless, yet singularly 
literary feat. The New Pepys is a Madame Kai-Shek, the indomitable wife of the Chinese Generalissimo, and her sister, Madame vivid, and not without some shrewd critical 
man writing as the old Pepys would have Kung, have donated a panda to the United China Relief and the Bronx Zoo. Mr. John Tee-Van— appraisement and insight into character. 
written had he survived through the years seen on the left of the above agen to China to fetch the little animal back to its new Then, too, the author has the knack of 
to share our experiences. . . . If any ae Se pn Han mT ~y 2S ane Ce See Sa ae ee Ss bringing out interesting little details, 
historian asks how the British behaved captivity owing to the delicacy of its constitution when transported from its native environment. apt to be overlooked, such as the care 

taken by Dickens in the arrangement of 


during the siege of Britain and the Battle 
of the Atlantic, he will find the answer in these pages.” 
That is the element in Mr. Freeman’s book, apart from its 
Pepysian quality, which makes it so well worth reading, 
as an intimate portrayal of Everyman and his wife in their 
the duress of war. 


day-to-day reactions to 


misquoted Sam Weller. If Shakespeare's letters ever 
come to light (and have not been inadvertently sacrificed 
for waste-paper salvage in a clearance of * useless lumber " 
from some Elizabethan mansion), we may possibly discover 


his study 
book-backs concealing a door in his library. 


and its souvenirs, or the comic titles on sham 


Mrs. Becker, who is a literary journalist on a New York 
periodical, has spent many walking-tour holidays 
in Dickens’ England, with her daughter, Beatrice 





Though published only last month, the present 
instalment of Mr. Freeman's diary does not carry the 
war news, as he heard it on the wireless, beyond 
the end of 1940. Part of the entry for December 30 
in that year, describing the London air raid that 
destroyed the Guildhall, will serve as a_ typical 
specimen. Having enumerated other historic build- 
ings damaged by the German raiders, including four 
Wren churches and Dr. Johnson's house in Gough 
Square, he goes on: * Of which last-named I have a 
pleasant personall recollectioun, when I was carried 
thither by my friend Mr. E. S. P. Haynes, himself 
a sworn Johnsonian, to a gathering of the Johnson 
Clubb, and we all dined together in the famous 





PAPER SALVAGE FOR MUNITIONS. 








™ Ministry of 088 (Salvage Department) draws attention to. the need 
for at least 100, tons of Waste Paper. in most b it 
PP that q corr files, price lists, labels, wrappings, 
cartons, posters and LC material accumulate over many years, and become 





obsolete. They may have been ten or k “in case ¢ may come in 
useful some day."' That day has come. The Country needs the paper now. 
Old, but no longer valuable, records of past business, bound or trade 


papers, ledgers, directories, etc., which are often retained but so ee = gpneon 
pon at to, will make a good contribution to the common cause—the cau 

of Victory. Nothing is too smali—che paper of one old envelope will pom 
a cartridge wad—and the Country wants it all. Any such material will be 
collected by your usual merchant or by the local Council, but in the event of 
any difficulty a postcard to the Council Office will receive prompt attention. 
Since the war, enough waste paper has been recovered to fill a string of lorries 
stretching from London to Glasgow—over 370,000 tons. The supply line must 
carry on. The 31-day £20,000 contest now in progress all over the country is 
expected to give a tremendous impetus to the paper-consciousness of the public. 


Warde. ‘‘ They planned this book together,” we 
are told, “‘and though Mrs. Becker wrote it in 
New York, each chapter was sent, as fast as it was 
written, by air to Mrs. Warde in London. Proofs 
were read in an air-raid shelter at the height of the 
Battle of Britain. The royalties on the American 


edition have provided and equipped the Red 
Cross ambulance named ‘ Charles Dickens,’ which is 
now at work in London. The royalties on this 


book will be handed to the Dickens Fellowship for 
allocation as the Cratchit Fund for the Relief of 
* Littlest Londoners’ and families in shelters.” 


The best air-raid shelter in Kent, as we learn 











upper-room where the classick Dixionary was 
compiled. As agreeable an evening, I believe, as 
ever I did spend, alike the flow of knowledgeable, 
witty discourse, the noble claret that Mr. Haynes did 
furnish to my drinking, and the felicitous gratulatiouns 
offered me upon my New Boswell, which had then reecently 
appeared. Under the joint influence whereof I became soe 
happily elated that I lost count of time and only catcht 
the last train from London Bridge to Mitcham (where I 
was then liying) by the skinn of my teeth.” 


Dickensians, it need hardly be said, the 
and prominent among those who are still 


devout 
Is legion, 


of 


that he was guilty of misquoting Falstaff. Whatever its 
origin, the title of the present volume is apposite, for the 
author is one of those genial and comforting essayists who 
(to use another cloudy metaphor) are ever wont to “ look 
for the silver lining."” Like Mr. Freeman, he shows us how 
life can be carried on (this time, for the most part, in a 
Cotswold manor) with courage, humour and cheerfulness, 
under the sombre shadows of war. 


. 


In the list of Mr. Darwin's previous books, headed by 
* Life is Sweet, Brother,”’ and totalling seventeen, at least 


from the author’s epilogue to her book, is a 
deep tunnel constructed for Dickens from his 
house at Gadshill (‘“‘ where Falstaff met the men in 
buckram "’) to his study across the Dover Road. 


Gadshill Place is now a girls’ school, and “ the shelter 
that their Great Man made for them” provides Mrs. 
Becker with a striking analogy by way of peroration. 
“So,” she declares, “for long years to come, as long, 
indeed, as anyone reads English—we shall seek shelter in 
his books in time of our tribulation, in time of our prosperity. 
And there, in this deep shelter, waits for us the power that 
possessed Charles Dickens—his fiery indignation against 
wrong, his glowing faith in human freedom, his impassioned 
conviction that in the end good must conquer evil.” 
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A REMBRANDT BOUGHT FOR THE NATION: PORTRAIT OF MARGARETHA TRIP. 


REMBRANDT’S PORTRAIT OF MARGARETHA TRIP FOR THE NATION: PURCHASED BY THE NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS FUND FOR 
£20,000 FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES FOR PRESENTATION TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Rembrandt's painting of Margaretha Trip (née Geer), one of that artist's most sensi- coming into the possession of Lord Crawford, this work was in the Townshend 
tive portraits of a woman, has been bought by the National Art Collections Fund Baring and Wantage Collections, and in the sale of the first-named collection at 
in response to a special appeal from the Trustees of the National Gallery It is Christie's in 1835, it brought £231 now it has been purchased for £20,000. This 
signed and dated *‘ Rembrandt 1661,"" when Margaretha Trip was seventy-six, though magnificent gift to the nation, the outcome of the generosity shown by members of 
the costume worn is that of twenty-five years earlier. The sitter must have been the National Art Collections Fund, adds to the National Gallery a masterpiece of 
and of that delicate beauty which appealed to technique. By some miracle Rembrandt has been able to suggest every line and 
artists—a beauty which remained to her into extreme old age—for she was painted pucker in the aged face without any loss of breadth. Every touch is alive, and the 
three times by Jacob G. Cuyp, besides being the subject of the three-quarter-length actual handling of paint is unsurpassed. It is one of those pieces of human sym 
picture by Rembrandt already in the National Gallery, which the nation purchased, pathy and penetration which make Rembrandt, at his‘ best, the greatest of ail 
with Rembrandt's portrait of her husband, in 1899 from Lord de Saumarez. Before | portrait- painters 


a woman of outstanding charm 
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THE GRASS OF PARNASSUS. 














.By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘The Courtship of Animals,’ ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,’’ etc. 


W* are constantly being assured that growing 
plants do this or that “‘ for the purpose” of 
attaining some particular end. But there is no 
justification for this assumption of “ purpose,’’ emana- 
ting from, or inherent in, any phase of activity of, 
say, a hop-plant, a vegetable marrow or an oak-tree, 
whether we study that plant from the germinating 
seed till the completion of its full term of life, 
enduring perhaps a few weeks or several hundreds 

of years. For plants differ fundamentally from 
animals, inasmuch as, to begin with, they have 
no brain or nervous system; nor, so far as we 
have any evidence, any emotions or “ will power.” 
Their activities are all carried out by automatic 
responses to external stimuli. The scents they 
exhale, agreeable to us or to insects, are not 
diffused ‘‘ for the purpose”’ of gaining any end ; 
and the various so-called ‘ devices” they are 
supposed to show to attract insects for the fer- 
tilisation of their flowers or the dispersal of their 
seed are all, as I have said, automatic. Exactly 
how these several activities were called into being 
we do not know. Perchance here, as Darwin 
believed, the agency was “natural selection,” 
operating over millions of years during a continuous 
and unconscious “ struggle for existence,’’ the less 
being ousted by the more efficient. 

But those who write on animal life, display 
the same slovenliness of speech in this use of 
the word ‘‘ purpose.”” It is used, we may surmise, 
to save the trouble of breaking the continuity 
of their arguments by pausing to find a more 
exact mode of expression. Though “ purpose ”’ in 
regard to behaviour in the higher mammals 
undoubtedly plays a dominant part. 

The more complex we find the structure of a 
plant, or even some part thereof, the more insistent 
are some writers that that complexity has been 
evolved for the ‘‘ purpose”’ of effecting some 
definite end. Let us take, for the moment, the 
concrete facts such as are presented by the several 
parts of a flower, and especially of the male 
organs, or ‘‘stamens,’’ which display a most 
astonishing and bewildering range of differences 
in the different groups. It would be well to begin 
with one or two of the simpler types, such as, 
for example, those of the tulip, where they are 
represented by six stout columns arising from the 
base of the ovary—in the very centre of the flower— 





THE FLOWER-HEAD OF THE GRASS OF PARNASSUS: 
SHEDS ITS POLLEN FOR REMOVAL BY INSECT VISITORS, 


ONE ON EACH DAY. 


and surmounted by an elongated grooved cylinder as 
long as the stalk. This cylinder is the anther, and 
contains the pollen which, when ripe, escapes as an 
excessively fine powder to fall upon the “ stigma,” 
when it proceeds to force its way down the ovary 
and fertilise the ovules which are to become the seeds 
on ripening. 

The anthers in some flowers are extremely numer- 
ous, forming a great circular cluster surrounding and 
towering above a group of pistils, as in the black- 


berry. In the closely crowded central disc of the daisy 


the stamens are attached at their bases not to the 
ovary but to the inner surface of the tubular corolla 
by short stalks, while their anthers fuse together to 
surround the long column of the pistil, the stigmas 
of which extend upwards well above the fused anthers. 

Stamens and anthers, indeed, display an almost 
bewildering variety in the forms they take, so that 





THE 
VEINED, 
CONSPICUOUS AMONG 


GRASS OF PARNASSUS (PARNASSIA PALUSTRIS) : 
WHITE PETALS MAKE THIS 


SUCH PLANTS AS 


ITS GREEN- 


CHARMING WILD FLOWER 


MARSH-MARIGOLDS AND 


THE BUTTERWORTS. 
The grass of Parnassus, 
one of the saxifrages, has 
a most interesting flower : 
their anthers, for instance, 
to effect fertilisation, have 
to be brought into position 
by bending over the stigmas, 
one at a time, before re- 
leasing their pollen. Fur- 
thermore, there are only 
five true stamens, the other 
five having been trans 
formed into honey-scenting 
organs bearing delicate 
rods terminating in rounded 
heads. These flowers give 
off a delicious perfume 
when the sun is shining, but 
become scentless with dark- 
ness; a remarkable saving 

of energy. 


any attempt to 
describe them would 
make but wearisome 


a pair. But in any case it is borne on a short 
stalk in what, for all practical purposes, may be 
called the throat, or open mouth, of the flower, 
and it stands upon a very adhesive surface so 
that bees and other insects, when thrusting in 
the long proboscis to sip at the plentiful supply 
of nectar hidden there, push in their head so far 
that this probe is brought into contact with the 


adhesive base of the anther which, as a result, adheres 
firmly and is drawn out of the recess or pocket which 
partly concealed it. As the robber leaves his feeding- 
place he bears with him the anther. By the time the 
next flower comes to be visited the anther—or, as 
may be, the pair of adhering anthers—has turned 
forwards to be transferred to the stigma, or female 
portion of the next flower as soon as contact 

is established. Darwin, many years” ago, 
gave a figure of a proboscis bearing along it 
several of these “ pollinia,”” as these pollen-bags 
are called, all gleaned after this strange fashion! 
Two of the most interesting of all, to me, 

in this matter of anthers, are found in those of 
the pea and of that graceful and fragile little 
plant known as the grass of Parnassus (Parnassia 


palustris). I will take the pea first, because of 
the likeness its stamens present to those of 
Parnassia. In the pea they are very long and 


surround the ovary—which, in due time, will 
become the pod—and turn upwards in front of 
it. But this is not all. They are all fused 
together, save their free ends, with the exception 
of a single stamen which forms the uppermost 
of the series and stands free from the rest from 
its very base. In the broom (Sarothamnus), it 
is worth noting, the anthers are similarly fused, but 
here there is no free stamen, for some inexplicable 
reason, for the two plants are nearly related. 
And now as to Parnassia, which is one of 
the saxifrages. It must be sought where marsh 
marigold, marsh gentian, the sun-dew and the 
butterworts flourish, where its green-veined, white 
petals make it conspicuous during August and 
September. But when its flowers come to be 
carefully examined they reveal some very interest- 
ing facts in regard to their stamens and their 
mechanism to ensure fertilisation. To begin with, 
the anthers, to effect fertilisation, have to be 
brought into position by bending over the stigmas 
one at a time before releasing their pollen—a very 
unusual mode. But furthermore, the flower of 
Parnassia has only five stamens; the other five 
have been transformed into honey-secreting organs 
bearing finger-like fringes terminating in rounded 
heads which look like drops of honey. Flies and 
other insects, attracted by the lure of these beaded 
knobs, crawl into the flower and, dusting their 
bodies with the pollen, in flying to the next flower 





reading; but space 
must be found for 
one or two of out- 
‘standing interest. 
WHEN THE RIPE ANTHER Among these, per- THE OPEN STAMENS OF THE PARNASSUS GRASS: THE MODIFIED STAMENS 
THE STAMENS RISE, haps, the orchids KNOWN AS “ STAMINODES,” ARE CLEARLY SHOWN AS A SERIES OF “BEADED ” 
should take pride RODS JOINED TOGETHER INTO A CUP-SHAPED BASE. 
of place, but the 
part they play is too complicated for ordinary scatter this dust on the ripe stigmas and so 
description. Suffice it to say that in most species effect cross-fertilisation. The appearance of these 
but one anther is developed—in others there is remarkable structures, known as “‘ staminodes,”’ is 


shown here, greatly enlarged. One wonders by what 
steps such a transformation was effected. 

The grass of Parnassus, like clover and some 
other flowers, diffuses a delicious perfume during 
sunshine, but becomes scentless as soon as the bees 
have retired for the night. One wonders how many 
ages it took for the development of this scent and its 
adjustment so that it was not wasted. 
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The World’s greatest fighter revitalised—the Hawker Hurricane II—has a 
newer version of the Rolls-Royce Merlin motor, and the phenomenal 
armament of either 12 machine guns or 4 cannon. 


As our chief defender in the Battle of Britain, the Hurricane earned a 
place in history such as few of man’s mechanical creations can claim. 

The Rolls-Royce Merlin motor has been stepped up in power again, so 
that now the rate of climb is quite extraordinary and the ceiling outstanding. 


ROLLS ROYCE 


AERO ENGINES 
For Speed and Reliability 


—The Aeroplane. 
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Z bottle 
$-bottle 90 
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Also 
GORDON’S ORANGE AND LEMON GINS 
Bottles 17/- 4-bottles 9/- 


GORDON’S SHAKER COCKTAILS 
Bottles 13/- }-bottles 6/9 
These prices apply to Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 
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Above is J. G. Hedlam, who held a responsible position with a seaside 

resort Corporation. He was foreman over men engaged on road- 

making, and inspector of work on an ooh of ak drainage scheme. 

Now he isa fitter, engaged on the assembly of the valves and valve 


gear mounted in the cylinder-heads of high- -speed Diesel engines 
-helping to make Perkins Diesels for urgent requirements. 


PERKINS DIESEL ENGINES 


8 
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_ Like this famous regiment 





was originally produced independently but, unlike it, the Distillers 
have consistently maintained their independence up to the present day. 
“HIGHLAND QUEEN” still is, as it always was, a Blend of the Finest 
possible Whiskies produced mainly from Distilleries owned and controlled 


by the Proprietors of this famous Whisky. 


~ HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 





‘At (The Queers Own) Kussars ) 


Raised independently and regimented 
under Col. the Hon. John Berkeley in 
1685 as the Princess Anne of Denmark's 
Regiment of Dragoons. In 1788 it was 
ordered to adopt the title Queen's 
Own Dragoons. Made Light Dragoons 
in 1818 and became Hussars in |86!. 
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MACDONALD & MUIR, LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH. 









e GLEN MORAY—GLENLIVE!, MORAYSHIRE 


Distilleries : S35. R0idtanou. 



















The man inside a ‘ Viyella’ Tunic 
Shirt will keep cool in the sun 
and run no risk of chill in the 
evening shade. The healthy, ab- 
sorbent texture of ‘ Viyella’ looks 
after that. 

This regulation military tunic 
shirt is designed for service 
overseas. It is perfect for 
warm climates, and its colour 
and comfort never lose their 
way in the wash. (The same 
goes for ‘ Viyella’ Tropical 
Stockings.) 







SHIRTS - - - - 25/6 
STOCKINGS - - 5/9 


( Viyella 


MILITARY TUNIC 
SHIRTS 


and Regulation 
stockings 





Stocked by high-class Hosiers and Outfitters everywhere 
Mt 





oo Talking about beds—lI think my 


Dunlopillo Sleeping Bag absolutely 
invaluable for the cold damp 
nights in the desert. It is jolly 
warm and absolutely damp-proof, 
which is a good thing with the 
heavy dews that form out of the 
blue during the night. 

Thanks very much for a jolly 
good birthday present. 


FROM A YOUN 


DUNLOPILLO SLEEPING BAG 
WITH MATTRESS & PILLOW 
pang om Pont EN NEW LARGE SIZE 
(not including blankets) Yay Foundation £7 
in. x2 ft. 6 in 


Mattress {wes — 6 ft. x 2 fe. 6 fc. 
Plus €1.2.6 Purchase Tax. Plus rte 10.0 Purchase Tax 


DUNLOPILLO ii 


Write for leaflet to (Dept. L) DUNLOP RUBBER CO., Ltd., Pare St., Manchester |. 
London—St. James's House, St. James's St 
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The “Great” Coat for 
the Man at Sea 


OR weather, for warmth, 
for life protection or 

for sheer style on shore the 
Vitabuoy is the one great- 
coat for every Officer of the 
Navyor the Merchant Navy. 
The Vitabuoy is Waterproof 
- - Gale-proof .. the Tropal 
interlining has been ren- 
dered completely flame- 
proof, and it is four times 
warmer than any woollen 
coat and a quarter of the 
weight. It has six times the 
buoyancy of cork. In short, 
it is the all-purpose coat 
for the all-purpose wearer. 









The Vitabuoy is guaranteed to 
keep the wearer afloat, upright, 
for at least 72 hours, conscious 
or otherwise. 


LIFE-SAVING COAT 


The Vitabuoy is a smartly cut service greatcoat in two-fold Egyptian Navy 

Cotton Gabardine, triple proofed but interlined with ** Tropal,” which is four 

times warmer than wool and only one quarter the weight. The coat is 

guaranteed to support in water five times the weight of an average man 

for at least 72 hours. Small, Medium and Large Sizes 6 Gns. Purchase 
Tax Extra. (Hood 17/6 extra. Purchase Tax Extra.) 


Obtainable at leading Naval Outfitters, all Austin Reed’s branches and principal 
Beaufort House, Gravel Lane, London, E.1. Telephone: Bishopsgate 





\ 


~Vitabuoy 


stores throughout 
the country. If unobtainable, write for the nearest supplier to Sole Manufacturers : a Ltd., 


~ 
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To our seafaring brothers on the oceans of the world, the 














lighthouse is a constant sentinel affording safety through the a 
long, dark nights and treacherous weather. To the road user, 

assurance of safety is provided by the vital service rendered by = 
efficient brake linings. For the maintenance of public safety, and pat ting 

in your own interest, therefore, haphazard choice of linings is to seen Gen THIS 
be avoided. Always specify Ferodo linings and you will obtain on = 


greater stopping power, finer control, and much longer mileage. 


rahe and Clutch Linings 


CHAPEL - EN - LE - FRITH 





FERODO LIMITED 





WHY NO BLUECOL 


this winter 


Bluecol, which has in the past 
given carefree safety to the cooling 
system of your private car during 
winter, is now unobtainable. 
Unfortunately in spite of intensive 
research work over a long period, 
we have been unable to discover 
a satisfactory alternative. 


BLUECOL 


TRE SAFE ANF FREEZE 


BLUECOL IS PATENTED 
INHIBITED ETHYLENE GLYCOL 





N ~ 216 '2 LONDON: N-W:2 
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This three-filter-unit plant (with 
standby pedal operation) provides 
perfect ventilation and air filtra- 
tion for 105 persons, however 
long the plant may have to be in 
operation. Similar plants have 
been installed with success by 
municipalities, industrial concerns, 
offices, hotels, flats, etc. 


WRITE TO-DAY 


for 
FULL PARTICULARS 


SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN & COMPANY LIMITED. 
LEIGH @ ‘Phone: 94, 95, 96 Leigh. ‘Grams: “ Utilization,” Leigh @ LANCS. 
LONDON OFFICE: 66, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.! 
@r. .——_ 




















Norics.- The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 
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A PRIME MINISTER 
WHO WANTED MORE SLEEP 


“T hate getting up in the morning and I hate it the same every 
morning. But one can do everything by habit, and when I 
have had my seven hours, my habit is to get up.’ 

Mr. Gladstone, Prime Minister 


of Great Britain at various 
periods between 1874 and 1894 


Inserted by the makers of Horiicks, which helps you to get the 
healing, reposeful kind of sleep that completely restores you and puts 
you among the 1st Group Sleepers—the people who are alert and 


vigorous from morning till night. HORLICKS 


We ask the forbearance of users of Horlicks when their chemists or grocers are 
temporarily without stocks. Every effort is being made to ensure the most 
equitable distribution of the supplies of Horlicks that are available. 
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NICO 


OF REGENT ST. 





\pORMS 
we BES apis > 
yAiok 
COMPLETE KITS 


Essential outfit including buttons and 
badges. £30 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
Full kit to Air Ministry Requirements. 


ROYAL NAVY 
Complete kit for Sub. Lt. R.N.V.R., 


including lacing. £40 


The London-shrunk materials used 
exclusively by Nicolls have been proved 
in actual service to give greater wear 
and protection than any others. Only 
West-End craftsmen employed. Full 
stock of accessories. 








MILITARY TAILORS FOR 130 YEARS 


H. J. NICOLL & CO. LTD., 120 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. Tel.: REGent 1951 











ASK YOUR CHEM 
FOR FREE BOOKLET Ps 


NAFEX 


WILL STO, 
7; 


PRODUCTS 








From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3,4 
ves _- THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 


A DROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF 










RENDELLS 


APPROVED BY DOCTORS 
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For 120 years the same 
family have jealously 
guarded the 

tradition that 


HYGIENE ror WOMEN 
” BY NURSE DREW 


ensures 

Mackinlays = xii) 
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excellence as. 
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OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When you call at 
HALIFAX 
Nova Scotia 


SAINT JOHN 


New Brunswick 


MONTREAL 


Quebec or 


VANCOUVER 
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SINCE 1858 British Columbia 
British Consols | HATS BY 
or “EXPORT " (aqvotvge paper) Gattersh,, 
Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices LONDON 


“In Bond" for passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’ 
YOU HAVEN’T READ “ THAT BOOK” FOR YEARS? 












TOBACCOS AND 
CIGARETTES 


| at ARES 20S OIC IE EDEL LCE LIT 


CVS8- 314 
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For clean, comfortable shaving the 
Eclipse Blade stands supreme and, 
when used in conjunction with the 
Eclipse Red Ring Razor, the pertect 
shaving combination is obtained. 


Weve qn EWA) 


oleh fel, a AEE 3 @ 4 
Established 1820 





‘Eclipse’ Razors: 3/3 & 3/6 


< tubing Porchass Tas 


tiliers 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD 


















TURN IT OUT NOW—BEAVERBROOK WANTS IT FOR SHELL CASES! 
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The Hay-wain by John Constable (1776-1837) 


ve ever-turning a aoe 


In the ponderous progress of the Hay- 
wain through a typically English scene, 
Constable has recorded for us the wheel in 
one of its earliest uses. 

To-day, among the incessant whirring 
of modern industrial machinery, we of 
B.S.A. look back on this patriarch of the 
wheel with no mean respect. It symbolises 
for us the beginning of an important era in 
which we have played an important role. 
It symbolises for you as well, the beginning 
of that progress which gave Britain her 
lead in industrial achievements. 

Our part in those achievements has 
produced the famous Daimler, Lanchester, 
and B.S.A. Cars 


B.S.A. Motor Cycles, Bicycles, Shot Guns, 


the world-renowned 


Rifles, Tools the tempered steels of 


Jessop and Saville... Daimler Buses and 


Monochrome Hardchrome Processing. 


Milford Lane, Lond W 


( 


all 


skill, 
respect for quality in material, design and 


Engineering craftsmanship, a 


construction — these, too, have been essential 
to B.S.A. progress, but they in their turno 
have been dependent upon the Wheel and 
The wheels of B.S.A. 
to-day turn faster than ever.... 


it stands for. 











RY 


produce 
Daimler Cars 
Lanchester Cars 
B.S.A. Bicycles 
B.S.A. Cars and Motor Cycle 
Jessop & Saville Special Steels 
B.S.A. & Burton Griffiths Tools 
Monochrome Hardchrome Proces: 
° BSA Rifles 


Daimler Buses 
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